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Africa 


CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga Station, 1917. 
(Address, care A. P. 
banga via Luputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R. ‘N.) 


Bulape Station, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W._ 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. € c 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 


Lubondai ree 1924. 
(Address, care A. P. Mission, 
Lubondai (Ts timbula) Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Loring, Miss Roseva 
*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tPethick, Mr. Ws uyne M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, II 
*Bhafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. 
*Btegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo Station, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Black, Miss Ida M. 
*Craig, Mr. Allen M 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Morrison, Rev. and *Mrs. T. K. 
Bhive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. 
Vass, Rev. a Mrs. Lachle at, Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H 


Mboi Station, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Moma Station, png 
(Address, care A. P. Mission, 
Lubondai, (Ts himbulw). Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 


Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 


Mutoto Station, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 

Congo Belge, Africa.) 

*Ciane, Rev .and Mrs. C. L. 
*H _mpton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


C. Mission, Bi- 


>. Mission, Luputa, 





Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 






Brazil 
EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Belo Station, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
4% 


Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 


Formiga Station, 1938. 


(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942. 


(Address, Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 


Brazil.) 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Ong Brazil.) 

*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. s. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and fin J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith 


Nepomucena Station, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomucena, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil.) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 


Paraguassu Station, 1943. 
(Address, Paraguassu, Sorocabana, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Fortaleza Station, 1937. 
(Address, Caixa Postal 338, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond 


Garanhuns Station, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873. 
(Address, Colegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 
Boyce, Miss Lina 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Uberlandia Station, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Carmo do Paranahyba. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 





*Davis, Rev. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 





Patrocinio Station, 1925. 


(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Jaboticabal Station, 1934. 
(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos Station, 1925. 
(Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Uberaba Station, 1942. 


(Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 


*Earnest, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. D 


Goiania Station, 1940. 


(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa Station, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva 


—o——_ 


China 


All communication by mail with 


points in Japan-occupied China is sus- 
pended for the present. This applies to 
all China missionaries listed below ex- 
cept Rev. and Mrs. 
Chengtu, Szechwan, West China, who 
are outside territory held by the Japa- 
nese and can be reached by mail or tele- 
graph. 


Frank W. Price, 


MID-CHINA MISSION, 
Hangchow Station, 1867. 


(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 

*Sheldon, Rev. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 
*Worth, Rev. Chas. W. 


and Mrs. Chas. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 
and Mrs. Lowry 


Kiangyin Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 


‘Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 


*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. 


“F. hompson, Miss Kathe ry ne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Nanking Station, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. (Now 
at Chengtu, W. China.) 


Shanghai Station. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 

Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
Farrior, Rey. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. A. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. Rt. J. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. M: axcy 


Soochow Station, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Kiang gsu, China.) 


*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N 
*Minter, Rev. 


and kg hike FP. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby 


*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 





Tsinanfu Station, 1930, 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China, 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 






NORTH KIANGSU MISSION, 





Chinkiang Station, 1883, 

(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, Chis 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T, 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 

*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 











Taichow Station, 1903. 

(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Ch 
kiang, China.) 

*Farr, Miss Grace 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 










Haichow Station, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, China 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
*Sells, Miss Margaret 













Suchowfu Station, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, Chin 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs, E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 
*Young, Miss Lois 












Tenghsien Station. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, Chi 
*Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 














Hwaianfu Station, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, Chins 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 









Sutsien Station, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, China 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 












Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Kiangsu 
Shina.) 

*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
*McCown, Miss Mary 
*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs J. Russcll 












Yencheng Station, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, Chins 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P 









Fowning Station. 


(Address, Fowning, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China.) 








School of Chinese Studies. 


Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Isl: ands. 
No communication possible at pres 
by mail or telegraph with our missi 
aries in the Philippine Islands. 


Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 

Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W.., Jr. 
**Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 
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A Song of Prayer and Praise 


Psalm 57 


From the depths of a cave, where he had been driven for refuge from a powerful enemy, the voice 
of David comes to modern-day Christians in Psalm 57 with a special message. Oppressed by the 
strength of earthly kings and the horror of man-made warfare, he turns to his God in prayer 
(verses 1-6): 

“Be merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto me; for my soul trusteth in thee: yea, in the 
shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge.” Not in the cave alone would he hide, but in the Rock 
of Ages, and there find shelter as a bird beneath the parental wing “amntil these calamities be over- 
past.” Thanks be to God, our calamities are matters of time, but our God is changeless and eternal! 

“My soul is among lions: and I lie even among them that are set on fire, even the sons of men, 

whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” In a position of extreme peril, 
Kensed and wounded and surrounded with enemies who are on fire with hate, whose tongues are 
sharp with malice, David cries to God “that performeth all things for me.” The answer comes as 
his heart is flooded with the knowledge that God sends not only the begged-for mercy, but His 
truth as well: “He shall send from heaven, and save me from the reproach of him that would swal- 
low me up. God shall send forth his mercy and his truth.” Thanks be to God, He continually gives 
even more than we ask or think! 

“They have prepared a net for my steps; my soul is bowed down: they have digged a pit before 
me, into the midst whereof they are fallen themselves.” Whichever way he turns, the enemy is there 
to trap him in one way or another. Then, in a flash of spiritual illumination, David sees the truth: 
they are fallen into the midst thereof themselves. Evil is always suicidal in the long run. Thanks be 
to God, the power of evil always has been and always will be definitely limited by the power of 
our God! 

As the inevitable result of his praver, there issues from the Psalmist’s heart a bymm of praise 
(verses 7-11): 

“My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed : I will sing and give praise.” The adverse circum- 
stances are still there, but, because his heart is fixed upon God, David possesses an inward stability 
which enables him to break forth with heart as well as lips into a song of praise. Thanks be to God, 
those whose hearts truly belong to Him can sing with confidence even in the midst of adversity! 

“Awake up, my glory; awake, psaltery and harp: | myself will awake early.” Three times the 
Psalmist calls upon himself to awake, to give of the very best he possesses in praise for all that God 
has done for him. Thanks be to God, the circumstances of our modern day still call upon Christians 
to arouse themselves to the giving of their utmost in His name! 

“I will praise thee, O Lord, among the people: I will sing unto thee among the nations.” Though 
the ordinary Jew of his day would never wish the Gentiles to hear the name of God, there flows 
through David’s heart a great flood of love for all peoples, an outpouring of the true missionary 
spirit toward those whom, though strangers to him, he sees from day to day. Thanks be to God, 
new neighbors wait in our towns and villages, as well as throughout the world, to give us the privilege 
of proclaiming the power and glory of our God! 

“For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, and thy truth unto the clouds.” From the mouth of the 
cave where he sits as a refugee from man’s wrath, David’s eyes turn to the immeasurable heights of 
heaven, and he rejoices that God’s mercy and truth exceed even the vastness and sublimity of the 
skies, Thanks be to God, from the degradation and confusion of life, our eyes may turn to Him and 
our hearts may be still before Him in the knowledge that He is the Creator and Ruler of our world! 

“Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: let thy glory be above all the earth.” A grand chorus 
comes from David’s heart as the last word of his hymn of praise. God’s glory as high as the heavens? 
Indeed, and “above the heavens”; for praise knows no bounds. Thanks be to God, our voices may be 
added to those of His children of all the centuries, all the nations, and all the ages to come in 
a grand chorus of endless praise and adoration! Prepared by 


Mrs. J. W. McQueen 
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The Urgency of 


By S. B. LAPSLEY* 


Home Missions Today 


WuaT IS NEW, OR DIFFERENT, IN AMERICAN LIFE 
which would justify a new urgency in appeals made 
for expanded Home Mission enterprises? That is a 
proper question; one which is honestly asked by 
some. Therefore an attempt will be made to answer it. 

There is the urgency of new numbers of people 
living in towns that have become cities within 
months. The urgency of numbers who, bending 
every energy to tasks which our war effort has 
brought, need to be claimed for Christ and banded 
into organized Christian groups. There is the urgency 
of the need of thousands of children of parents who 
are on the “swing-shifts” of war plants, and who are 
left of necessity to shift for themselves through a 
ange part of the day, while their parents, both father 

mother, are at work. In short, there is the 
urgency of the spiritual need of human beings who 
are “scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 

The larger part of such uprooted people are living 
within the boundaries of our General Assembly. 
Some examples may be cited: In Fort Worth, Texas, 
our Church has organized a new congregation in a 
section of the city that has by actual count 840 new 
homes; there are four other like areas in this one city. 
To name all the Texas cities which have experienced 
similar growth within the last two years would re- 
quire a roll call. At Lawton, Oklahoma, a Presby- 
terian church is being built in a part of town which, 
two years ago, was a cow pasture. In 1940 Lawton 
had a population of 18,000; the present estimate is 
40,000. The counties comprising the Presbytery of 
St. Johns in Florida registered 1,115,313 persons for 
Ration Book Number One in May of 1942. In 
March of 1943, for Ration Book Number Two, 
1,257,825 were registered, an increase of 142,515 in 
ten months. These localities, picked at random, tell 
the story which could be told of other places in the 
territory which we serve, from Missouri to Florida 
and from New Mexico to Maryland. 

There is also the urgency of values. One of the 
crowning glories of our Christian religion is the 
value which it places upon human personality. “God 
0 loved the world” of human beings as to give “his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Under 


ee 
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New homes, new schools, but no church 


the gracious influences of that love, human per- 
sonality has reached its highest development, and 
apart from that love has known its lowest degrada- 
tion. Future leaders of church and state may be in 
the streets of crowded industrial communities today. 
Where will they lead our land? The answer will be 
found in the characters they develop. 

Another value which I would suggest is that of a 
broadened base for our denominational structure. 
After the present war is over it is believed that op- 
portunities for world missions will be such as to call 
for every possible resource of men and means. The 
degree to which we are able to meet our new re- 
sponsibilities and privileges in that future time may 
well depend upon how we build our base at home 
in these days when we are largely shut off from 
foreign fields. 

The Home Mission Emergency Fund is our con- 
sidered plan for conserving the values herein men- 
tioned. The campaign conducted under the above 
name is an authorized movement which seeks to 
raise $250,000 of mew money each year for five 
years, to be used for advance work in Home Mis- 
sions. To avoid confusion in the mind of the Church, 
and also to avoid asking for another “special season” 
on our already crowded Church calendar, it was 
determined that we should use the annual Home 
Mission season for presenting this appeal. It was also 
decided that the annual self-denial offering for 
established work of the Assembly’s Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions should be included in the 
amount asked of the Church, The General Assembly 
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has approved the amount of $85,000 for the self- 
denial offering. When the above-named amounts are 
added, the total is the goal set for the Church in the 
Home Mission Emergency Fund Campaign this 
year—$ 335,000. 

The extent of our opportunity and the measure 
of our responsibility should not be gauged by this 
amount. Much more can be profitably inv ested with- 
out approaching the limits of present needs. The 
amount named is a minimum goal for our Church. 
Quotas suggested to synods, presbyteries, and con- 
gregations should be looked upon as minimum goals 
also. 

This Fund was called into being by * ‘emergency” 
situations. These are of two types: those which are 
known to be temporary, and are dealt with as such; 
those new communities which are known to be 
permanent additions to the population, where 
churches and schools and all the cultural agencies 
must be supplied on the basis of permanency. Sur- 
veys of our presbyteries show place after place in 
what was open country a few months ago, and com- 
munities which form growing suburbs of our cities 
and towns, where hundreds of homes are being built 
by manufacturing companies, real estate promoters, 
and the agencies ‘of the Federal Government. These 
agencies, “however, do not build churches. There 
are communities where one may see new houses in 
row after row, sometimes for more than a mile, but 
see no church spire! Some church agency must take 
the lead in supplying a Christian ministry. 

We are now taking the lead in many such places 
and only touching a “small part of w hat is open to 


‘How Shall They 


And how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how ~ they preach except they be 
sent?”—Romans 10:14, 


REGARDLESS OF WHAT MAY HAVE BEEN IN THE MIND 
of Paul when he penned these words, they are pe- 
culiarly applicable to what should be in the mind of 
every Southern Presbyterian when he is arranging 
his contribution to the Home Mission Emergency 
Fund. These words are especially poignant to the 
members of St. Johns Presbytery because of the 
great influx of people during the past year, the 
greater proportion of which have come from groups 
with no church affiliation. 

One thing the OPA has done for us besides the 
rationing of food and regulation of prices is to make 


*Rev. A. R. Larrick, D.D., 
Church, Plant City, Florida. 


is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
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us. These openings are not in communities where 
religion need be on a competitive basis. If men and 
means were available for offering only a small 
amount as an incentive, the number of new church 
projects could be multiplied this year. It was to pro- 
vide means for taking advantage of just such open- 
ings for increasing the number of our churches and 
for increasing the number of Christians in them, 
that the Home Mission Emergency Fund was 
launched in May, 1942. 

In considering the purposes of this movement we 
should school ourselv es to think in larger terms 
than has been the case in our recent past. Most of 
the new churches which have been launched within 
the past year are thinking in terms of a membership 
of from three to five hundred members within two 
to three years. Formerly, in isolated sections where 
much Home Mission work has been done, and 
properly done, we have thought of smaller numbers 
and a longer period of growth. The present oppor- 
tunity is of a very different nature. The people we 
are now priv ileged to lead are among the most virile 
and enterprising in our society. It has been proven 
that they will respond to our leadership, join our 
efforts to build the Kingdom of God in our land, 
and assume a full responsibility in world missions. 
Now is the time to say what we will do in this, our 
day of privilege. There is real urgency attached to 
the Home Mission opportunities of today: the 
urgency of changed situations, the urgency ‘of un- 
shepherded people; and the urgency of ‘the challenge 
to capture new strength and resources for the King- 
dom of God in our land. 


Hear?’ By A. R. LARRICK* 


it fairly easy to check changes in population. Wit- 


ness the followi ing: OPA figures, obtained from 
registration for Ration Book 1, reveal that the civilian 
population of the counties comprising St. Johns 
Presbytery was 1,115,313 in May 1942, and the reg- 
istration for Ration Book 2 reveals a population of 
the same counties was 1,2 57,825 in March 1943. This 
is an increase of 142,515 in ten months, or an in- 
crease of about one per cent a month, or a little 
more than ten per cent for the ten months. 

Compare these figures with the number of South- 
ern Presbyterians in the same counties. The reports 
of the presbytery to the General Assembly give an 
increase from 15,833 for 1942 to 16,545 for 1943, 
or a net gain of 712 for practically the same perio 
as transpired between the two registrations for 
ration books. 

We of St. Johns Presbytery love to boast that for 
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the past several years our presbytery, though not 
nearly so large in numbers as some other presby- 
teries, has added to the churches more members, 
both on confession of faith and by certificate, than 
any other presbytery in the whole Assembly. But 
when we compare our growth with our opportunity, 
we feel ashamed because our church membership 
has increased proportionately less than half as fast 
3s the civilian population during the past year. The 
civilian population has increased more than ten per 
cent for the year, while the Southern Presbyterian 
membership has increased less than five per cent for 
the same period. 

It is easy always to find excuses for recreancy. We 
have them ready here. For example, the entrance of 
eight of our pastors into the chaplaincy, leaving 


many churches vacant for unusually long periods, 
the heavy demands on the time and energy of the 
remaining pastors, due to the vast number of soldiers 
in training in our midst; and the lack of funds with 
which to take advantage of our opportunities. 
Funds are needed for purchasing church properties 
in unchurched communities of thousands of per- 
sons, and for the support of the workers who would 
carry on this work in these communities. We could 
expeditiously invest $50,000 in the Miami area alone, 
between now and the end of 1943, all on new 
projects, and not nearly take possession of all the 
communities into which we should extend our 
ministry. 

The Emergency Fund is our God-given oppor- 
tunity to assume our responsibility, 





“My Servant . 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN OF THE CONGESTED DEFENSE 
areas within the bounds of our Assembly. Vivid 
word pictures have presented the opportunity con- 
fronting our Church today for Home Mission 
service. Doubtless many a compassionate heart, upon 
reading or hearing of the urgent need for Christian 
service in these areas, has felt he would like to go 
and give himself to serving the people. Such response 
isnoble, yet only a comparatively few will have this 
privilege; but let us not feel we cannot help because 
we are so far removed from these localities by miles. 
We can help by prayer. 

In the book of Job we find the significant words 
of the Lord, “My servant Job shall pray for you.” 
Think on this statement meditatively. The Lord 
aid, “My servant ... shall pray,” revealing that His 
‘rvant knows how to pray and will pray, and that 
he who prays for another is the Lord’s servant. Are 
we real servants of God through prayer? Can we 
not serve Him more faithfully by believing and 
fectual prayer for men and women and young 
people all across our Southland? God honors the 
‘ervice of intercession. Can He not say to the multi- 
tudes of strangers within the bounds of our Assembly 
who need Christ, and to the overloaded Christian 
workers in the defense areas, and to the faithful self- 
acrificing Home Mission pastors and missionaries of 
our Church, “My servant ( putting your name here) 
will pray for you”? ‘ 

There is no finer service we can render another 
than to pray for him. There is no better way for 
the Christian to put himself in the line of God’s 
blessing than by intercessory prayer. Nothing lies 
beyond the reach of prayer except that which lies 
outside the will of God. Are we surprised, therefore, 
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. . Shall Pray” 


that “the Lord wondered that there was no inter- 
cessor’? and that He says of His own, “My servant 


... Shall pray”? 


SOME SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS FOR PRAYER 


In addition to the special group meetings for inter- 
cessory prayer in behalf of the Home Mission work 
of our Assembly that will be arranged by the local 
church, and in which you will want to share, let us 
be faithful to intercede daily in our homes for this 
great work. Let us include in our personal praying 
and as special intercession in family worship the 
following petitions: 


Thanksgiving for today’s Home Mission oppor- 
tunity, and prayer that we may prove faithful 
to the trust God has given in this opportunity. 

That Christians may realize the potency of prayer, 
and, in the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Home Missions, prove it a mighty factor in the 
furtherance of the work of Christ in America. 


That our earnestness in prayer may be equalled 
by our liberality in giving that that work well- 
begun may move forward in every field of op- 
portunity. 

That those now serving in defense areas may be 
enabled to abandon self in service to others that 
shall lead men, women, and children to see, 
know, trust, and serve Christ our Saviour and 
our Lord. 

That all Christians of America may pray and give 
and serve to make America truly Christian, that 
she may be ready to take Christ to the ends of 
the earth. 
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Harvest Fields of 


By M. L. BAKER* 


Western Oklahoma 





Westminster Chapel, Lawton, Oklahoma 


WHAT IS THERE IN OKLAHOMA BUT “OkIES”? Or, 
can any good thing come out of Oklahoma? We 
answer, “Come and see.” 

Since very few of us have had the opportunity to 
come and see western Oklahoma, I will try to show 
you a view of one harvest field in this Western 
state. The pictures which accompany this article 
were taken only a few weeks ago from the top of 
the new Westminster Chapel that is now under con- 
struction in Lawton. 

The views shown give a general idea of what you 
would see if you should climb to the top of the 
belfry and look out over the field. The views look- 
ing west and northwest show what was a cow pas- 
ture without a single house on it as late as three 
years ago. To the northeast there is another addi- 
tion, consisting of 160 acres of land, that has been 
built up as thickly as the one shown. Then when 
you turn to the southeast you see in the foreground 
for the first half-mile an area that was very thinly 
settled until a few years ago. The houses in the 
background of this view are at least two miles away. 

The Westminster Chapel, now nearing comple- 
tion, stands right in the center of this vast section 
of new homes that have been built at a cost ranging 
from three to six thousand dollars each. This chapel 
is a project of the Beal Heights Presbyterian Church, 
located on the south side of Lawton, and two miles 
away from the chapel. The officers and members 
of the church have taken a very active interest in 
establishing this chapel, under the leadership of the 


*Rev. M. L. Baker, D. D., is pastor of the Beal Heights Presby- 
terian Church, Lawton, Oklahoma. 
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pastor, the Rev. M. L. Baker, D.D. In addition to 
the work that has been donated by the members of 
the church on the building, the church has invested 
as much as $1,500 in this project. 

In 1940 Lawton was a growing city of 18,000 
population. Today, according to the best figures we 
can get, it is a city of forty thousand or more people. 
It is adjacent to Ft. Sill, which is perhaps the largest 
and most permanent artillery school in the country. 
It was established in 1870 and has been enlarged 
from year to year. It will be a permanent army post. 

Last fall the pastor of the Beal Heights Church 
called the attention of his session to the large area 
that was without church facilities, and a committee 
was appointed to look over the ground and report 
as to the needs found there. After some weeks the 
committee reported that there was a great need for 
a Sunday school in that section, and recommended 
that a site be purchased and a Sunday school opened 
as soon as possible. Every building in the area was 
occupied, and the only way to get any place to hold 


a Sunday school was to build one. The government 


had restricted building, so this seemed almost im- 
possible. However, the session called a congrega- 
tional meeting and put the challenge before the 
people, and on the first ballot, without a dissenting 
vote, the congregation authorized the church ofh- 
cers to purchase the site recommended and to pro- 
ceed to erect a building as soon as possible. 

But where were the necessary funds to come from 
for an undertaking like this? The site would cost 
$2,500, and the building would cost some three or 
four thousand dollars. The site chosen was a half- 
block on the top of a hill, within one block of the 
exact center of the area, having through streets on 
each side of it. It was an ideal site for a church. 

The pastor and officers of the church made ap- 
plication to the Home Mission Committee for assist- 
ance from the Home Mission Emergency Fund 
raised last year, and were granted an appropriation 
of $2,400. The Beal Heights Church gave $500 on 
the lot and used $2,000 of the Emergency Fund ap- 
propriation to complete the payment for the site; 
the $400.00 has been used as a part of the salary of 
a church visitor in this community. 

Application was made to the Government for 
priorities to get material to build the chapel. This 
was granted, and on the first day of July ground 
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was broken by the members of the church. This 
ground-breaking was a very delightful experience. 
Some thirty or forty members of the church assem- 
bled on the site late in the afternoon. The men, 
boys, and some of the women, used spades, and the 
others served sandwiches, coffee, and lemonade to 
the group. All the excavating for the foundation 
was done by the members of the church, and other 
work has been donated by them. The building is 
forty feet wide by sixty feet long, and is built of 
concrete blocks made here in Lawton. This build- 
ing is planned so that it can easily be enlarged as 
the need arises, and it will finally become a part of 
the educational building in future years. The present 
building is large enough to meet the needs of a Sun- 
day school of a hundred or more people. 

While it has required several months to get the 
project this far along, yet it has been very evident 
that it has had the blessings of God upon it from 
the beginning. Difficulties that seemed insurmount- 
able have disappeared as fast as we have had faith 
to move forward with the work. 

Lawton is a defense area, and we have received 
valuable help in this project from the Defense Serv- 
ice Council as well as from the Home Mission 
Emergency Fund. We are indeed grateful to God 
lor the assistance that has made this undertaking 


View from chapel belfrey, looking west 


possible by the help that has come to us from the 
Church at large through these two central agencies. 
Without them, the church could not have carried 
the project forward. 

Miss Anna Farr Pipkin, the new area worker with 
the Committee of Religious Education, is now here 
and is visiting in the homes in the area, locating 
prospects and making many helpful contacts with 
the people. She has met with a most encouraging 
reception, and many people are just waiting for the 
building to be completed to start to Sunday school 
and church. 

Certainly here is a harvest field that is as white 
for the harvest as any the Master ever looked over 
when he was here in the flesh. Our next problem 
is to find a minister to serve either as an associate 
pastor or as the pastor’s assistant in this field, until 
the church is established. This certainly should be- 
come a self-sustaining church in a very short time 
with the right leadership. 

The pastor and members of the Beal Heights 
Church are grateful to God for the part we have 
had in it, and we are happy that we have the fellow- 
ship of the entire Church through the Emergency 
Fund. We expect to have this building completed, 
and to open the Sunday school not later than Rally 
Day. 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—October 1, 1942................ $ 89,954.46 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—October 1, 1943................ 
RS Lae ee ee Te $ 15,393.16 


Increase for six months......... 


NOVEMBER 1943 


105,347.62 
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Lot for the new Ridglea Church in Fort Worth—Building Committee looking over the situation 


Meeting an 


OF ALL THE DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECTS IN OR NEAR 
the city of Fort Worth, none was as isolated from 
churches as was the Ridglea addition. Some 550 
homes were under construction, and no church was 
within half a mile of the border of the development 
and no Protestant church within a mile and a half. 

The addition itself is located on the chief artery 
out of Fort Worth west, and is within sight of the 
new Consolidated Vultee Aircraft factory. This 
emergency called for immediate and aggressive 
action. 

The Ridglea Presbyterian Church was organized 
Easter Sunday, April 25, 1943. The first meeting of 
Sunday school had been held in an unfinished store- 
room at the Ridglea shopping center on August 16, 
1942, and the sermon was delivered that day by 
Rev. Frank L. Crown of Rule, Texas, to a congrega- 
tion of about eighteen. By Easter 1943 there were 


*Rev. T. W. Currie is minister of the Ridglea Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Emergency 


fifty-seven charter members and over ninety on the 
Sunday-school roll. Despite the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis this past summer, and in the face of the 
necessity of conducting much of the church work, 
including the Vacation Church School, by mail, the 
Sunday-school enrollment and the church member- 
ship both continued to grow. 

This church is not an accident. The needs of the 
city of Fort Worth were surveyed and thought 
about and prayed over for several months. Ridglea 
addition, a fast-growing defense housing community 
of 840 homes, was finally chosen, for the following 
reasons: first, the number of people who could be 
reached; second, the absence of other churches; and 
third, the restrictions against church buildings on 
any part of the development except on the ideally 
located lot donated to the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. A survey showed that an extraordinarily 
large proportion of those in the community were 
Presbyterians or those who would be interested in 
a church of the Presbyterian faith and order. 
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On january t, 1943, 4 foom ‘was tented in the 
shopping center, and although a Sunday school had 
been operating and preaching services had been held 
earlier, it was then that, by action and with the sup- 
port of Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee and 
of the General Assembly’s Executive Committee of 
Home Missions, a minister was permanently ar- 
ranged for and the activities of the church begun. 


At the organization service Easter Sunday after- 
noon, the announcement was made that the Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions had made an ap- 
propriation to the Building Fund, which would be 
supplemented by a gift of $5,000 from the Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission Council from funds raised in 
the Home Mission Emergency Fund Campaign of 
1942. 
com then the architect, Mr. C. O. Chromaster, 
has completed plans and pictures of the first unit 
of the church and has submitted them for the ap- 
proval of the War Production Board. This approval, 


together with an “AA3” priority rating, was té- 
ceived on August 13. Plans and specifications are 
now being put in order so as to be submitted for 
bids within a few days. 

The Building Committee has set out to raise the 
full $40,000 cost of this first unit, which includes 
a chapel and a small part of the educational building. 
Their goal is to have this unit complete and debt- 
free by next Easter, so that more educational space 
may be added next year, and also so that the major 
part of the Assembly’s funds may be used on this 
second unit. 

This is the type of need for which the Home 
Mission Emergency Fund has been created. A sacri- 
ficially liberal response this fall to the appeal of the 
Home Mission Emergency Fund will, by the grace 
of God, multiply such results as this many times 
over throughout the South and Southwest. It will 
enable our Church to meet with joy the obligations 
which now face her, and to take advantage to the 
full of this opportunity. 





Have You Heard? 


By ROBERT L. RIDDLE, D.D.* 


HavE YOU HEARD OF THE HoME MissIoN WoRK THAT 
became self-supporting in four months after a full- 
time worker took charge? This history-making 
event occurred in Potomac Presbytery this year, 
made possible by your gifts to Assembly’s Home 
Missions. 

Six hundred thousand people moved into the 
bounds of Potomac Presbytery within the last three 
years. Faced with unprecedented opportunities, and 
seeing the dire need for a spiritual ministry to neg- 
lected multitudes, a large percentage of which came 
from the South, an earnest appeal was made to the 
Assembly’s Executive Committee of Home Missions 
for assistance. The Assembly’s Committee made a 
generous appropriation to the Presbytery’s Home 
Mission Committee to help in this emergency. In 
view of the urgent need an appeal was also made to 
the Assembly’s Home Mission Council for additional 
assistance. The Emergency Fund Campaign made it 
possible for the Council to respond to the needs in a 
few of the many communities affected. 

_ One of the communities which has compelled our 
interest and attention is Armistead Gardens. This 
area is a new government housing project in east 


eee, 





"Rey. R. L, Riddle, D.D., is Chairman of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of Potomac Presbytery. 
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Armistead Gardens Sunday-school workers 


Baltimore, a small city in itself of approximately 
6,000 people, 2,000 of whom are children of school 
age. This is the largest of twenty major housing 
projects around Baltimore and has 1,700 families. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Z. L. Lewis 


Most of these projects are being ministered to by 
some denomination. 

With the codperation of the Council of Churches 
and Religious Education of Maryland-Delaware and 
the Federal Gov ernment, it is the exclusive right and 
privilege of Potomac Presby tery to minister to the 
people in Armistead Gardens under the comity 


agreement of the Protestant churches. Under this 
agreement we are not to go into an assigned area 
which is served by another denomination, and by 
the same token no other church is to set up a w ork 
in Armistead Gardens, Furthermore, each denomina- 
tion agrees to properly provide the church ordinance 
suitable to the particular person’s customs and de- 
sires, such as confirmation for the Episcopalians and 
emersion for the Baptists, if such a request is made. 

Last December Rev, Z. E. Lewis began his labors 
here, and already the community building which 
is available only part of the time is wholly inadequate 
for the growing work. On April 1 this field became 
self-supporting, assuming the full salary of the min- 
ister. As far as is known, this four months’ record 
has never been surpassed in the history of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. The congregation of Armistead 
Gardens is organized as a local group, but not offi- 
cially into a Presby terian church, as the time is not 
ripe for that at present. Their budget, not counting 
the Sunday school and the building fund, is $3,300; 
and, judging from the $300 surplus at the end of the 
first quarter, they will far exceed it. 

The Sunday school, with over 300 in attendance, 
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meets in shifts; the Beginners and Primary at nine 
o'clock, and the others at ten. The Vacation Bible 
School was compelled to limit the attendance to two 
departments, the Primary and Junior. The latter had 
65 in attendance this past summer. 

Nearly all the people living in the Gardens were 
members of a church “back home.” They are fine 
citizens, and are exceedingly anxious to have the 
gospel preached in their midst and the Bible, as “the 
rule of their faith and practice,” taught their chil- 
dren. This was shown two years ago when they 
came seeking advice about opening a Sunday school 
there. 

In every new community there is always a nu- 
cleus of people, interested families, who want a 
church near them. They will freely give of their 
time and their talent to its support. They want a 
church they can call their own. It is difficult to in- 
terest people of new communities, at least in any 
appreciable numbers, in attending a near-by estab- 
lished church. The church must be taken to them! 

With one thousand dollars of Emergency Fund 
money, a splendid lot one hundred by two hundred 
feet is being purchased in the center of this develop- 
ment, from the Federal Housing Authority. Already 
plans have been made for a modern Sunday-school 
building to take care of soo pupils, which in all 
probability will be inadequate the very day it is 
opened. The people themselves are attempting to 
raise $15,000 for this building, and Potomac Presby- 
tery, with faith in the Emergency Fund Campaign, 
has promised an additional $5,000. 

There are forty teachers and officers in the Sun- 
day school, every one of whom has had previous 
church experience. There are two choirs, one for 
the morning and the other for the evening service. 
Due to the irregular shifts of the defense plants, one 
choir consisting of fifteen members rehearses at 10: 30 
A.M. on Friday. 

To assist Mr. Lewis in this huge task and to carry 
out the promise to adequately serve all of the Gar- 
dens, the presby tery has employed a trained w orker 
for full time who for several years has headed the 
Vacation Bible School work of the Council of 
Churches. She began her work here on September I. 

Possibly there will be a large turnover in Armi- 
stead Gardens after the war; but those competent to 
judge, both in Baltimore and in Washington, main- 
tain that these apartment homes always will be occu- 
pied. Home Mission funds make it possible for our 
Church to enter such challenging fields as have been 
mentioned. There are many of them. The Emer- 
gency Fund Campaign w ill provide the “over and 
above” funds needed for this time when our great 
Church is challenged to “lengthen” cords and 
“strengthen” stakes, 
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“Yet in Thy Dark Streets 


By T. C. BALES* 


QUESTIONS 
(Find the answers in this article.) 


1, In what way might American childhood repre- 

sent one of the “dark” streets of today? 

What is the comparison between college popu- 

lation and prison population? 

What are contributing factors toward a misused 

Sabbath? 

4. Where are the “neglected altars” of America? 

5. To what extent do you consider complacency 
one of the evils of today? 

6. Where can we hope to find the “lamplighters” 
for the dark streets of today? 


te 
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“O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight.” 


One DAY I SAW THOSE STREETS OF BETHLEHEM OF 
which the poet sings. They are narrow and crooked, 
with walls of stone sometimes concealing the homes 
of the people. In the streets I heard the jargon of 
many tongues, while camels, donkeys, and burdened 
humanity jostled one another in Oriental fashion. 
I saw those streets again after the sun had gone, 
and only the stars, twinkling above, redeemed the 
city from utter blackness. The night had closed in; 
every lamp of man’s construction had ceased to 
wage the unequal contest. Darkness prevailed. A 
sense of awful loneliness seemed to grip my heart. 
And then I remembered how in the long ago a Light 
shone in the manger bringing a radiance which has 
gone forth to every corner of the earth. 
But it is not the dark streets of Bethlehem which 
rise up before my mind and bring a tug to my heart 
a We come once more to the Christmas season. To 
be sure, I must be concerned about people and con- 
ditions in all the world, but my first duty is here 
at home. In my vision I look across this great coun- 
try of ours, so blest of God, and wonder what the 
Son of man must think as He surveys the life of our 
nation. Surely we have our share of dark streets in 
‘very community—in our cities, in our towns and 
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‘Rev, T. C. Bales, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
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Shineth’ 


villages, in the fastnesses of our mountains, and in 
the wide spaces of rural America. 

Childhood is an area of dire need and strategic 
opportunity today. The war, with its peculiar de- 
mands upon adult life, has added to our problems in 
the domestic circle. Multitudes of children are grow- 
ing up without the normal support of parental 
discipline. The exigencies of the hour make it easy 
for us to forget the plea of humanity against child 
labor. Millions of boys and girls are building their 
lives into the fabric of American citizenship com- 
pletely divorced from any contact with the Church. 
Lack of physical nourishment among growing chil- 
dren is the cause of tragic loss, but the result of 
improper and inadequate spiritual food is far more 
serious. 

Some years ago I went up the narrow stairway 
of an apartment house to make a pastoral visit. As 
I neared the top of the steps two little boys, three 
and five years of age, met me. Our faces were on 
about the same level. I noticed that the younger 
boy’s teeth were fairly clean but the older had 
dirty teeth. When I asked why one boy’s teeth were 
clean and the other’s not clean, the older boy replied, 
“Of course my teeth are dirty. Ma lets brother use 
her tooth brush, but she won’t let me.” I saw to it 
that both boys had tooth brushes of their own. But 
the soiled teeth were not the great problem of that 
home. Far greater was the need of a spiritual atmos- 

here and training. 

Closely associated with this neglect of childhood 
is the crime situation. Bad as it is among mature men 
and women, the juvenile record is alarming. In 
recent years the popular age for sinning against 
society has gone down and down, until now it is 
in the teens. If our criminal population were quar- 
tered in the buildings of our colleges and universities 
today, it would be necessary to increase the dormi- 
tory space four times to meet the need. We are 
paying fifteen billion dollars a year to liquidate our 
crime bill. Recently I had a conversation with a 
woman, an officer in one of our Federal prisons for 
women. She told me what I had heard before—that 
the average of delinquent girls, camp followers, and 
others suffering from social diseases, was from six- 
teen to nineteen years. Of course our easy tolerance 
of liquor and the mantle of respectability we have 
thrown about this deadly evil is a part of the story. 
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The desecration of the Sabbath is another dark 
street. Our generation is not the only sinner against 
the law of God’s holy day. We have an inheritance 
of laxity from our fathers, Too often they observed 
the letter rather than the spirit. But we have our 
responsibility. We must answer to the charge of 
turning the Sabbath into a day of business and sport 
and selfish indulgence. Christian people have shared 
‘in this profanation both by participation and by 
complacency. As a nation loses the essential mean- 
ing of the Sabbath, it loses its own soul. We need a 
revival of conscience in regard to things that are 
contrary to the will of God. 


What shall we say of the neglected altars of 
America? We have a people without God in all 
their ways. Only a fraction of the fathers and 
mothers of the nation have even a semblance of 
religion in the home so far as expressed through 
a devotional program. The Bible is a sadly-neglected 
book. Less than one half of the enrolled member- 
ship of the church attends the services of the sanctu- 
ary from week to week. Church-going is put upon 
the plane of preference and convenience rather than 
a conviction of solemn duty and a glorious privilege. 

Greed and selfishness leave their blighting mark 
upon our fair land. In public and in private we have 
this menace always ready to soil our hands and 
hearts. It is a common disease, contagious to a high 
degree, and destructive of every lofty ideal. Strange 
indeed it is that, while the flower of America is 
making a total sacrifice, some men should think only 
of feathering their own nests. 

Then we have the spirit of compromise. A man 
makes a truce with his own sin and offers an apology 
for doing evil. A nation in its highest councils fol- 
lows a policy of expediency by winking at the 
eternal principles of righteousness, We shelter vice 
under the name of necessity. Unfair advantage is 
taken of our competitor and we call it business initia- 
tive. We have a way of dealing with ugly things by 
giving fair names to them. Much of our advertising 
is vile deception through the medium of a grain of 
truth. Tolerance is a wonderful virtue but must 
never be confused with a lowering of the standards 
of right. 

Back of all these things is the secular pattern of 
life which dominates our time. Men are more con- 
cerned about the affairs of this world than of the 
world to come. We walk by sight and not by faith. 
This doctrine has been taught in the schools and 
translated into the experience of the race. Even 
Christian men have often lived as though this world 
was an end in itself. Our children have grown up 
in an atmosphere charged with materialism. They 
have seen a generation of adults striving for the 


perishable things of earth and have set their affec- 
tions upon the same goals. 

And so we could go on naming the dark streets 
of our American scene, but the catalog is too long 
already. This is indeed a gloomy tale if it is the 
whole story. Thank God it is not. We have the dark 
streets but we have the remedy also. We have the 
glorious message of Jesus Christ, who is the Light 
of the world. When the world was very dark, He 
came with a new sunrise for men who sat in the 
shadows. By His birth, His life, His Cross, His 
resurrection, and all His ministry of redemption, He 
has illumined every step of this earthly pilgrimage 
and has shed a glorious light beyond the silence of 
the grave. To the believer, He has given not only 
an experience of grace but a message to carry to all 
the world. 

For nearly two thousand years the disciples of 
Christ have gone forth as witnesses to His saving 

ower, They have been bearers of the light. “The 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ” has shined upon them and has 
transformed their lives; they have become like Jesus. 
The sordidness and sin of the dark streets find heal- 
ing and health in His blood. Not a single problem 
of man’s sinful estate remains unsolved in the pres- 
ence of His redeeming grace. Wherever Jesus Christ 
goes in this sin-burdened earth, the deserts of man’s 
transgression burst forth into beauty, and a song of 
praise takes the place of his confession of guilt. 

We need to remember that the light is carried 
into the dark streets by men and women who have 
the Light themselves. The Lord is dependent upon 
us. We must be bearers of the Light or it will not 
be borne at all. The wide areas of need across our 
nation and across the world today are a suggestion 
that we have not been as faithful as we might have 
been. We can close our eyes to the vision of need 
and refuse to see; we can see the darkness and refuse 
to bear the Light; or we can see the vision and con- 
secrate our lives in response to the call of Christ. 

Here then is our opportunity in these days in 
which we celebrate the birth of our Lord. So many 
devoted lives are engaged in the ministry of the dark 
streets. What a story of heroic service the Church 
has written through the centuries! What new chap- 
ters are being written today! What gifts of life are 
being laid upon the altar! What agencies of King- 
dom building are consecrated to the task! Let us 
each one join the procession! “He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” 


“O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today.” 


(Circle Program Article for December) 
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The Church Ministering 
to the Student-Soldier 


By JOSEPH M. GARRISON* 


MILITARY PLANS DO NOT INCLUDE CHAPLAINS FOR THE 
campus situations which have military units. Thus 
far the full responsibility for developing a religious 
ministry for the student-soldier has fallen upon 
resident religious forces. In a very few instances the 
commanding officer of a military unit has seen fit to 
designate some particular local minister as the civilian 
chaplain. For the most part, the religious leadership 
active in student situations prior to the war con- 
tinues to carry on. Several things account for this 
policy. First of all an attempt has been made to give 
emphasis to the fact that service men on the campus 
are students. More and more this is being recog- 
nized. Then, too, the demand for chaplains for 
regular units has been larger than the supply. In 
addition, the fact stands out that the churches have 
gathered splendid personnel at strategic college 
centers and have launched an on-going religious 
program for students which remained intact, at least 
in part, despite the changes growing out of the war. 
Further, through the University Commission, which 
represents the Student Work of the major denomi- 
nations, resident facilities and leadership were cata- 
logued and made available long before the first 
student-soldier arrived on the campus, Accustomed 
to pioneering, this group undertook to meet the new 
situation occasioned by the war at the outset. 

During the past academic year, some five hundred 
schools took on military units. Of the one hundred 
and sixty situations where the Presbyterian Church 
US. is working with students, up to ninety-five 
have received military units or are in the process of 
receiving them. Obviously great changes came all at 
once. The curricula changed, the academic year 
changed. The number of civilian students went 
down sharply. Fraternity houses were turned into 
barracks, and additional temporary barracks were 
built. The accelerated program affected the entire 
time schedule of the student. The past year has been 
one of far-reaching and frequent adjustment for 
students, educational administrators, and religious 
workers in student situations. Local situations were 
called upon to explore and plan on local initiative. 
For the most part, it was a new situation with no 


precedents to follow. 
SS 


*Rev. J. M. Garrison is Director of Student Work for the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. 
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Men in uniform serve in outpost work. A group of students 
from the University of Georgia at Bethaven Chapel 


In an effort to provide an exchange of ideas among 
local situations, the Joint Committee on Student 
Work invited each of the college situations with 
military units to share its story with others. Five 
questions were asked: (1) How do you go about 
enlisting the sympathetic support of the command- 
ing officer of the unit on your campus in your re- 
ligious ministry to the student soldier? (2) How do 
you make your initial contacts with the student 
soldier? (3) What counseling and visiting oppor- 
tunities do you have? (4) What program features 
do you offer the student soldier? (5) What kind of 
a response have you been getting? 

While there are unsolved problems, the situation 
is most hopeful. Any one local situation may sense 
its inadequacy, but the total picture is good. It is 
far better at this stage than one would perhaps ex- 
pect. 

The key man in a student-soldier situation is, of 
course, the commanding officer. It became clear at 
the outset that the best approach to the command- 
ing officer was for the resident religious forces to 

et together and agree on a contact person who 
would speak for all the resident religious interests. 
On some campuses this person was designated the 
codrdinator of religious activities. Besides saving the 
time of the commanding officer, this plan has made 
for more unity among local denominational leaders. 
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The Presbyterian Student League at Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas. They are standing in front of the Y 
building where they meet regularly since there is no church building. The Rev. Norman Anderson is pastor 


It has called for joint planning and joint activities. 
Almost without exception, the commanding officers 
have been wholly coéperative. A typical remark is 
that “coéperation could not be better.” In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that the military 
officers had no precedent to follow either. They had 
a few general rules to go by. For the most part, they 
had to find a way to codperate with the resident 
religious forces. 

The great majority of the religious leaders have 
found it necessary to resort to the mails to get an 
initial contact with the student soldier. At the out- 
set it looked as if the denominational preferences 
of service men on the campus could not legitimately 
be secured for a mailing list. This information now 
is generally made av ailable. In addition to an initial 
letter of welcome, a number of other contact 
methods are being used. These include posters, 
church directories in dormitories, visits to student 
meetings, a general information book with a page 
for each church to announce its program, desk blot- 
ters, local papers, U.S.O. bulletins, news sheets of 
chambers of commerce, visitor cards at church 
services and the follow-up of all attending church. 
The interested student within the military organiza- 
tion is an excellent contact person. In most places 
the regular military bulletin boards have been made 
available for religious announcements. Where things 
have been distributed such as desk blotters, the dis- 
tribution has often been cared for by the military 
organization. Person-to-person contacts have been 
limited often by discretion on the part of religious 
leaders. There has been little dormitory visitation, 
for it appears to interrupt study programs and the 
like. One worker said, “Religious workers feel that 
they have as much chance with trainees as they 
have with regular students.” 7 
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Comparativ ely few changes have been felt to be 
necessary in the religious program offering for the 
student soldier as compared to the normal religious 
program for students, Church attendance has “been 
most popular, and even during the summer it was 
above the peak of last winter on many campuses. 
Recreation programs have been enlarged. Several 
club rooms with hostesses have been set up for use 
on week-ends. One new student-center building has 
been opened. The recreation need has not been as 
large generally as was first supposed. Those seeking 
pure recreation use the free week-ends to leave the 
campus. 

Counseling programs have been enlarged. Usually 
this is accomplished by the united effort of several 
denominational leaders who take turns in being on 
duty at a definite time and place where students 
may come. In a number of places two denominations 
take turns in holding Saturday night open house, at 
which light refreshments are served. Interdenomi- 
national groups are being introduced here and there. 
Sunday-morning Bible classes are not particularly 
well attended. Specially talented service men are 
being used in choir work, in Scout work, and in 
outpost work. This requires high academic standing 
and special permission. The through- -the-week activi- 
ties are a little more campus-centered than is usual. 
A few places report introducing services for the 
wives of service men. The sick- visiting program is 
limited, since the sick are sent to a hospital, usually 
away frown the campus. In some instances Bibles, 
devotional materials, and daily- -reading suggestions 
are being distributed. Several writing rooms and one 
dark room for developing pictures are a part of the 
picture. 

The religious workers on the college campuses 

(Continued on page 521) 
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By J. CECIL LAWRENCE* 


SOME TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO THE FELLOWSHIP 
Presbyterian Church was established as an outpost 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, of which Dr. McC. White was then pastor. 
This outpost was established in a community whose 
background was influenced by a denomination 
which does not teach and practice stewardship. 

For years after this outpost became a church, the 
ministers who served there had to tread softly, 
especially when financial matters were at the front. 
It was realized that it would mean years of quietly 
instilling into the members who came into the church 
their financial responsibility to God. Through the 
years the ministers have quietly, yet religiously, 
attempted to have the Christians there grow in the 
grace of giving. Of course, the growth in this grace 
has not been conspicuous, nor have we yet arrived 
at perfection. Nevertheless, as we look back over 
the years that have passed we have attained at least 
a measure of success, 


A Budget 


When I accepted the pastorate of the Fellowship 
Church eight years ago, May, 1935, that little church 
had already begun to make forward steps in stew- 
ardship. I first realized that they had not only to 
become interested in financing their own work, but 
also had to see the needs in other places. I had a little 
group, all the elders and deacons, to come together 
to make out a budget. This was something they had 
never done. In fact, several of the officers had no 
idea whatsoever what the expenses of carrying on 
the work of the church entailed. In this first budget 
we listed everything in connection with the local 
church, and they agreed to include in their budget a 
small amount for benevolences. 

Publicity was given to this budget in the form 
of mimeographed copies sent to each member. A 
talk to the congregation enforced this message in 
Writing. We were all gratified by the spirit in which 
It was accepted. Many of the members were given 
anew insight into the financing of the church. They 
realized that expenses for this and that, which were 
necessary, they had never thought of heretofore. 
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Growth in Giving 


Lord’s Acre Plan 


Two years after the coming forth of the first 
budget, it was possible to interest the officers in 
attempting the Lord’s Acre plan. Dr. Henry W. 
McLaughlin was kind enough to put into the hands 
of the officers some of the material dealing specifi- 
cally with the Lord’s Acre plan. As a result, the 
session and board of deacons put on the first Lord’s 
Acre project two years ago. A committee was ap- 
pointed to go out and solicit pledges in kind among 
the members. First, each officer was asked to sign a 
pledge. One of the deacons pledged an acre of cot- 
ton. This acre of cotton brought more than the sum 
total of their contributions over some of the years 
past. The first year brought forth results both in- 
spiring and good, It was impossible to get everyone 
to sign a pledge, but the majority did. A number of 
children pledged to give produce and pigs as their 
projects. When the adults realized what the children 
were doing, they became inspired to do likewise and 
more. The pastor, the officers, and the church work- 
ers spoke an encouraging word whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. The ladies became tre- 
mendously interested in setting aside chickens, eggs, 
and canned goods. 


Harvest Festival 


The Harvest Day was set for October. The offi- 
cers bought two pigs and had them barbecued, which 
was served to the members and guests. The ladies 
also brought dinner, and a heavily laden table was 
most inviting to those in attendance. One of the 
deacons was appointed to auction off the pigs, 
chickens, butter, eggs, produce, etc. I don’t believe 
that the members ever had a better time at the 
church than on the first Harvest Day. They were 
literally overpowered and elated with enthusiasm. 
The net income that day far surpassed any one year 
in the history of the church. At the end of that 
Church year, for the first time an itemized sheet 
was given to every member showing the receipts 
through the regular offerings, the special contribu- 
tions by friends, and what came in on Harvest Day. 
This gave them a complete financial record for the 
whole year. Then attached to this was a record 
showing all the expenditures. This was a form of 
instruction and this publicity did its work well. 
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Last year was the second year of the Lord’s Acre 
plan in the Fellowship Church. They far surpassed 
what they did the first year. On the second Harvest 
Day, for the first time in the whole history of the 
church, they met their total budget in full. After 
doing this, the officers voted and made plans to erect 
an educational building which would cost over 
$2,000. In addition to paying off their budget, they 
have now just completed the new addition to the 
church, and there are no unpaid bills in connection 


with the building project. . 

This year, 1943-44, we are continuing the Lord's 
Acre project in the Fellowship Church. Many 
pledges are in. Some time in October we shall gather 
again at the church and have the Harvest Day. 
Everything points to a large ingathering. In observ- 
ing this growth in the grace of giving, there has 
likewise been a growth spiritually. May the Lord 
use those good people to build His Kingdom and 
be a blessing wherever they go. 





Save the Sabbath 
and You Save All 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND* 


IN ONE OF ROGER BABSON’S BOOKS HE TELLS OF A CON- 
versation with the president of one of the South 
American republics in which the president asked 
Mr. Babson why, in his opinion, North America 
had prospered and advanced so much more than 
South America, when the latter continent was so 
rich in natural resources and possessed such great 
potential development. Out of courtesy to his guest, 
or perhaps for the lack of a proper answer, Mr. Bab- 
son turned the question back to the South American 
statesman for his answer. To which the president 
replied that he had decided for himself that North 
America had advanced so much more rapidly be- 
cause it had been settled by the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
came seeking God, while South America was settled 
by the Spaniards, who came seeking gold. The presi- 
dent might well have added to his statement that the 
Pilgrims kept the Sabbath Day as a holy day, while 
the Spaniards regarded it as a holiday. 

All of which reminds us that we have a great 
responsibility in preserving the heritage which is 
ours, and in safeguarding those institutions which 
have made us somewhat worthy at least of the bless- 
ings which God has showered upon us as a people. 
Primary among them is the Christian or the Ameri- 
can Sabbath; in fact, it might well be said, “Save 
the Sabbath and you save all.” 

Lest the above statement seem to be more of a 
slogan than a fact, let us ponder some of the things 
the saving of which is largely dependent upon the 
saving of the Sabbath. 

Save the Sabbath, for instance, and you save the 


*Rev. Arthur V. Boand is pastor of Beacon Hill Presbyterian 
Church, San Antonio, Texas. 
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home. Many are the forces which are working to- 
gether to break down the Christian home. Foremost 
among them is the desecration of the Sabbath and 
the resultant disruption of the family circle. Only 
as the family gathers together in the sanctifying 


atmosphere of a family altar and enters into the | 


sanctuary on the Lord’s Day to be strengthened 


and renewed in the inner man, will the home life of | 


America continue to be the kind of home life which 
has made our nation great. Take away from the 
home all that the Sabbath means in inspiration, fel- 
lowship, mutual understanding, a common spiritual 


bond, and you are undermining the very rootage | 


which has given to the home its beauty and strength. 
Save the Sabbath, therefore, and you save the home. 

Save the Sabbath, also, and you save the Church. 
Or, to put it negatively, lose the Sabbath and you 
lose the Church. Can you imagine the Church sur- 
viving without a day set apart upon which people 
can and do go to church? It is self-evident, in fact, 
that if Sunday goes, the Church goes also, for there 
cannot be a visible church without worshippers, and 
there will be no worshippers if Sunday is lost as a 
day of rest and worship out of our national life. 
Already the Church is seeing the effect of Sabbath 
desecration in the falling off of Sunday-school en- 
rollments and the attendance upon its worship 
services. The Church cannot survive the loss of the 
Christian Sabbath. Save the Sabbath and you save 
the Church. 

Save the Sabbath, again, and you save the State. 
Our very democratic way of life is built upon the 
Christian teaching of the worth of human per- 
sonality. To neglect Christianity and to lose the 
Christian Sabbath is to undermine the very founda- 
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tions of the State. The first meeting ever held on 
these shores was a prayer meeting. Our Christian 
heritage is our most prized possession as a nation. 
Little do those who make Sunday just another day 
realize how unpatriotic they are, and that if every- 
one in America lived and acted as they do on Sun- 
day, the nation they profess to love could not long 


endure. Yes, lose the Sabbath and you lose all— 
ideals, health, character, morality, the home, the 
Church, the State—the most precious things we 
possess. Save the Sabbath and you save all. It is for 
us to decide which we would rather do, and to know 
that by our actions, attitudes, influence, and loyalties 
we determine the issue. 





Young Memorial Chapel Bible School 


Young Memorial Chapel 


THE PASTOR AND THE MEMBERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Church at Marks, Mississippi, have taken seriously 
the goal of the United Religious Education Ad- 
vance: “Reaching Every Person with Christian 
Teaching.” Realizing thé value of outposts as an 
effective means of reaching people, they began to 
work towards this goal by establishing an outpost 
Sunday school. They knew from experience what 
could be accomplished through an outpost, because 
i 1941 they organized Boudreau Chapel, named in 
honor of their Sunday-school superintendent, Mr. 
E. L. Boudreau. 
_ In the spring of 1942, an abandoned school build- 
ing, four miles north of Marks, Mississippi, was 
bought by the women of North Mississippi Presby- 
terial, A chapel was organized, and named Young 
Memorial Chapel in memory of the late Dr. J. W. 
one, a loved physician and elder of the Grenada 

urch. 

On August 9, the first service was held in this 
chapel by Rev. P. M. Watson, pastor of the Marks 
Presbyterian Church. Prior to that time the men of 
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the community, assisted by deacons of the Marks 
Church, made the necessary repairs on the building, 
and built pews and a pulpit stand. A piano was given 
by a member of the Marks Church. 

A ten-day Bible school was conducted, with a 
total enrollment of 44 and an average attendance 
of 39. 

Rev. P. M. Watson preached each evening to a 
large crowd. On the closing day of the school, a 
program was given to an appreciative congregation 
of parents and friends. Certificates were awarded 
and a sermon was preached by the pastor. A basket 
dinner, served in the shade of the beautiful trees 
surrounding the building, afforded an hour of en- 
joyment and fine fellowship, A part of the afternoon 
was spent in singing hymns of the Church, much 
to the delight of the young and old present. 

Since that time, Sunday school has been held 
each Sunday, conducted by the men of the Marks 
Church. Plans are going forward for completing 
the organization of the Sunday school. Services will 
be held by the pastor once each month. 
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Rice Memorial Church 
Has a Leadership School 


Tue Rice Memortat CuurcH (NEGRO) IN AT- 
lanta, Georgia, is the largest Negro Church in our 
General Assembly. It is assisted by the Home Mis- 
sions Committees of the General Assembly and the 
Atlanta Presbytery. Recently, the pastor, Rev. 
George W. Gideon, called on the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee of Atlanta Presbytery te conduct 
a Leadership School in the church, looking toward 
self-support and self-propagation. At the present 
time a staff of white workers from the churches of 
Atlanta, superintended by Dr. Paul F. Brown, Sr., 
conduct the Sunday school. Sixty-five of the young 
people and adults pictured above took one of the 
three courses offered in the school. 

The courses and faculty were as follows: “The 
Church—Its Origin, Organization, and Program,” 
Dr. Franklin C. Talmage, Superintendent of Home 
Missions, Atlanta Presbytery, “The Bible and Its 
Books,” Dr. Sidney A. Gates, pastor of Pryor Street 
Church, Atlanta, and ‘ ‘Materials and Methods of 
Sunday-school Work,” Rev. Harold C. Smith, Di- 
rector of Religious Education, Atlanta Presbytery. 
Thirty members attended all sessions and earned 
credits. It was felt that the school was a fine spirit- 
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ual stimulus to the church and to all of its work. 

One of the assignment papers turned in by one of 
the members was as follows: “WHY I LOVE THE 
BIBLE.” I love the Bible because of its wonderful 
teachings and blessings. It is the most important book 
of all books. It contains all information that is 
essential to salvation. 

“The Bible contains a complete record that other 
books do not have. In it we find how the world 
began. It is a problem-solving book. 

ey love the Bible because it cannot be destroy ed. 
Men have tried to destroy it by (1) persecution, 
(2) punishment, (3) and by killing. Another reason 
why I love the Bible is because al the character of 
those who accept it. The Bible is like a lighthouse 
on a seashore that lead the ships to safety. 

“As men grope in this world of darkness, thev 
need a light that is more powerful than a phy sical 
light to guide them to heaven. Those who would 
like to grow in holiness should cherish the Bible 
more and more. As I close, this verse “ up the 
thought which I have tried to convey, I John 4:8 
‘He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is 
love.” 
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By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL* 


WINNING THE WAR AND BUILDING THE PEACE DEPENDS 
on the progress and co6drdination of three areas of 
activity: military, industrial, and home fronts, With- 
out success in each line, the total victory is lost. The 
military front is manned by trained leaders, millions 
of men and women, supplied with hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of the best equipment modern science can 
supply. The industrial front, with its multitude of 
workers and machines, struggles for the united 
effort necessary to supply as quickly as possible the 
vast supplies necessary to keep the United Nations 
working at top efficiency. We who are the com- 
missioned officers of the home front are responsible 
for the victory of democracy in our common life. 
Sixty million ‘American families preserve, protect, 
and strengthen the human values necessary for all- 
out victory. Black and white, rich and poor, these 
homes affect and are affected by the total war. 


How War Hits Our Home Fronts 


War affects our families in many ways. Four uni- 
versally felt impacts are: 


1. Separation of family members as they gear into 
stile, industrial and war-effort activities. This 
means less time together, long periods of loneliness, 
and removal of parents from continuous, intimate 
contact with their children. 

“The absence of many fathers and older brothers 
in the armed services or in war industry in other 
centers, the great increase in the number of mothers 
working outside the home, the shift of many families 
to new communities where the old restraints of 
living amongst friends and neighbors breaks down, 
overcrowded living conditions, schools so crowded 
that the program is far less attractive than it used to 
be, the lack of wholesome recreation, the tensions 
created by the war itself: these are some of the fac- 
tors that have gravely increased the strain on family 
life and on children and youth.” (Information Serv- 
ice, May 1, 1943) 

2. Disruption of the familiar w ays of life is felt by 
al. Changing habits of leisure, work, eating, and 
sleeping uncover old weaknesses and reveal new 
needs. The w idespread restlessness and delinquency 
of children, and the instability of adults as reported 
in social indiscretions, labor absenteeism, parental 


"Executive Secretary, Association for Family Living, Chicago, III. 
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Life in Wartime 


irresponsibility, marital difficulties, and emotional 
upsets are some of the reactions to wartime dis- 
ag 

3- Increasing tempo of living adds an increment of 
ici tension, and pressure to even the ordinary 
aspects of everyday living. The acceleration of dat- 
ing, romance, and mating has been felt in the hasty 
war marriage and the rising tide of war babies. Edu- 
cation, recreation and vocational preparation all have 
been accelerated to meet new wartime needs. De- 
cisions affecting the rest of a lifetime often must be 
made over a week end. While every day is crowded 
with more to be done with less help and fewer re- 
sources. 
4. The wider base of family life today is a ‘dan- 
gerous opportunity’ for the families of a ‘democracy. 
That we all live in more of the world than has truly 
been ours before is obvious. A map of the world 1s 
more than a puzzle of colored outlines as relatives 
and friends people its furthermost outreaches. World 
problems are no longer the unshared domain of the 
expert, as radio, press, and movie stimulate under- 
standing and discussion of complex social, political, 
and international questions by every thinking citizen. 
The family dinner table is the forerunner of ‘the 
peace table’ as we think in the future as well as in 
present and past tenses. Such sharing of wider world 
experience is basic in building toward a strong de- 
mocracy, but coming as suddenly as it has for the 
previously sheltered, it has tended to add to war’s 
confusion and feeling of insecurity. The building of 
basic understandings “of human nature in interaction, 
and the growth of creative attitudes take time and a 
unity of purpose and effort that challenge us all 
today. 


War Makes Demands on Families 


Our homes not only are affected by, but even more 
directly affect the war and the peace efforts of the 
nation. It is the families of the nation that are 
counted on to provide the manpower needed for the 
tremendous undertakings of total war on military, 
industrial, and home fronts. Men and women are 
mustered into full service only with the understand- 
ing codperation of every family i in the country. 

The utilization of resources is dependent upon the 
efforts of families to align themselves behind pro- 

(Continued on page 503) 
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Church-School-at-Home 


“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 


Because of an epidemic of poliomyelitis in Texas it was necessary to abandon all group meetings 
with children and Pioneers in some of the city churches. Religious education was transferred to the 
homes. The following are some reports of how religious teaching was carried on during the summer 


How the First Presbyterian Church, 


LATE IN JUNE OUR CITY FACED WHAT PROMISED TO BE 
one of the worst epidemics of infantile paralysis in 
many years. Precautions were immediately taken to 
safeguard the children in the city from the disease, 
and our church, with many others, decided to close 
the Children’s and Pioneer Departments of the Sun- 
day school until the epidemic should have spent 
itself. 

Those of us who were responsible for the religious 
education of these boys and girls tried to face the 
situation realistically. We knew that such an action, 
even though undoubtedly necessary, could have 
far-reaching effects which would be harmful to our 
educational program. We faced the fact that our 
children might have no Christian teaching for the 
next few months. We knew the loss of contact with 
the church would mean a waning interest for some 
of them. We were sure that the spiritual growth of 
many would lag because they would have no fellow- 
ship with other Christian boys and girls and no stim- 
ulating group experiences of study and worship. 

But we also faced some basic convictions which 
we had held for many years but which had been 
pushed into the background of our thinking. We 
did not really believe that the Christian growth of 
children depended entirely upon the time spent in 
our Sunday school on Sunday morning. We were 
convinced that most religious teaching takes place 
in the home and that parents are teachers, too. We 
believed with all our hearts that our purpose as 
leaders of those boys and girls was not primarily to 
provide a teaching situation for them on Sunday 
morning, but to help them, in whatever way pos- 
sible, to grow in Christian living. When we had 
definitely seen that our task was not to teach Sunday 
school each Sunday morning, but to teach boys and 
girls whenever and however we could, we took 
heart and began to plan. 

We began to plan to continue teaching even 
though Sunday school was closed. Our plan grew, 
and finally took shape in four parts. 

First, we decided that the contact with the church 
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months.—A. S. Bowman, Director of Children’s Division. 


Dallas, Texas, Met the Emergency 


must be maintained, Leaders agreed to continue 
manifesting their personal interest in the boys and 
girls as they did when their groups were meeting 
regularly. Some teachers found it possible to make 
some visits—often remaining on the front porch 
to talk to mothers and say hello to the children. All 
teachers planned for telephone calls or postcards to 
every child at least every two weeks. Children were 
encouraged through the weekly church paper to 
write or call their teachers. We knew that if we 
did these things little children would not forget 
their church or their teachers during their enforced 
absence. 

Then we began to think about using the fine 
literature which was on hand for the beginning of 
a new quarter. Junior Bible Lessons and the Pioneer 
Quarterlies were easily sent to each pupil. The 
leaders felt that the lesson leaflets for Beginner and 
Primary children ought to be sent each week if they 
were to be most effective. The Nursery leaflets were 
attractively bound into booklets and sent by units 
to the three-year-old children. 

Sending out the literature made us begin to won- 
der how it would be used, and we then knew that 
it was our responsibility to help the parents use it 
properly. We agreed upon a mimeographed sheet 
to be mailed to each child in each of the four depart- 
ments (omitting the Nursery) each week along 
with the literature—the lesson leaflets and the story 
papers. We called the paper “Sunday School at 
Home” and encouraged each home to set aside a 
definite time for “Sunday school.” Each week the 
paper contained suggestions for each age group for 
teaching the lesson for that day, following the regu- 
lar units of study in all cases. Things to do at home 
during the week and the memory work for the unit 
were included. In addition to these things we offered 
suggestions to parents about teaching the children 
and urged them to use the library facilities of the 
church. Items of interest to the boys and girls were 
included as a part of the paper, and we soon found 
that, when through some oversight a child failed to 
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receive his literature that week, the church phone 
began ringing to ask about it. 

The last point in our fourfold program came as 
the gift of a church member who for many years 
has been vitally concerned about the spiritual life 
of boys and girls, She offered to finance a series of 
radio programs for the children if the pastor would 
approve and the children’s leaders would plan them. 
Everybody immediately became enthusiastic about 
the possibilities and, beginning the first Sunday in 
August and continuing until Sunday school opened, 
a fifteen-minute radio service for children was held 
each Sunday. In order to reach all age groups, we 
agreed to use a unit of study not related to any of 
the Sunday-school lessons, and yet one that would 
be fundamental in any Christian teaching program. 
We decided upon the theme “Stories of Jesus.” 
Several of the best-loved stories of Jesus were se- 
lected, and each Sunday appropriate songs, Scrip- 
ture, prayers, and the story provided a time of 
worship and Bible study for the boys and girls. 

Out of our attempts to meet an emergency situa- 
tion and our determination to continue teaching 
boys and girls without the aid of a Sunday school 
have come some interesting results. We have not 
suspended our educational program but we have 
rather used other channels to carry on as much of it 
as possible. We feel that our venture has been suc- 
These things which have happened make us 
eel so: 

1. We have had in our church, it would appear, 
more home teaching than ever before. Several in- 
teresting incidents have come to our attention. One 
mother requested more copies of the Beginner leaflet 
because her child did not think one could have a 
Sunday school alone and so invited three neighbor 
children (not members of any Sunday school) to 
come to Sunday school at home with him. Another 
child called his teacher and said, “Did you know 
my mother can teach Sunday school, too?” Several 
children have mailed their offering to the church, 
because they were really worshipping at their radio 
and felt that the offering should be a part of the 
service. This led us to plan for a special project for 
which we can use all the offering received during 
this time, 

2. We have aroused a new interest in the church’s 
program for children. Parents seem to be appreciat- 
ing it more now that they are more familiar with 
the literature, and they are particularly impressed 
with the interest of the church in their children. 
Adults who have continued coming to Sunday 
school remark that it doesn’t seem the same without 
the children. We believe that the emphasis on the 
boys and girls during this time has given our teach- 
ing work with them a new importance in the sight 
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Photo by Loder. 


of their fathers and mothers and of the entire church. 

3. We have discovered that we are a “family 
church” to a large extent. With the children of 
necessity remaining at home, the entire church pro- 
gram has been affected. We are finding that there 
is a definite relationship between our children’s de- 
partments and our adult classes. We are sure we 
were right in revising our entire church program 
last year with the thought in mind of making a 
family impact and enlisting members as family 
groups. 

4. Our teachers have profited from this time of 
rest and study. We are beginning to wonder if a 
quarter’s leave of absence would not be a good 
policy for a church teaching staff. As one teacher 
expressed it, “I feel more able to teach than I have 
in years because I have been studying and worship- 
ping without worrying about what’s happening in 
the children’s division.” Another said, “I have had 
time to think about my work.” 

5. We have no way of knowing how many un- 
taught, unreached children have been ministered to 
by our radio program. We feel that this service has 
surely been used of God to bring the story of Jesus 
to them. We know of several children, not in any 
Sunday school, who have listened with their friends. 
We like to think of it as a service to our community. 

6. Our children are anxious to return to Sunday 
school. Absence has made the heart grow fonder, 
and we now know that, when we can meet again in 
our church, our children will come gladly and per- 
haps with a new appreciation of what a church and 
its program and the Lord it serves can mean in the 
life of a child and of a family. 

LILLIAN RICHTER, 
Director of Religious Education. 
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We Plan at Ridglea Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, Texas 


For many w eeks the Sunday- school workers of 
the Ridglea Presby terian Church had enthusiastically 


planned for a vacation Bible school. It was a sober, 


thoughtful group who met to decide to abandon 
the school, due to the poliomyelitis epidemic w hich 
made the assembling of children in groups unwise. 
But “man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” and 
instead of defeat the workers accepted a change in 
plans as the Sunday school’s opportunity to promote 
Religious Education in the Home. It was decided 
that since it was impossible for the children to come 


to vacation Bible school, the Bible school would 
go to the children. Each department represented in 
the school, Beginner, Primary, and Junior, made 
individual plans to carry on that department by 
mail. A letter of explanation was written by the 
pastor and mailed to each parent. Then, once a week 
a package containing stories, poems, pictures, Bible 
passages, scrapbooks, and so forth, along with direc- 
tions for using the material, was sent into the homes. 

Mary F. Barrett, 

Beginner Lender, 





Broadway Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, Texas 


Minister’s Message: 


“On account of the infantile paralysis situation, 
with our children being kept at home at the sugges- 
tion of the city health authorities, . . we are making 
preparation to have literature in every home each 
week, where there are any children to be taught, 
and it is hoped that the parents will accept this situa- 
tion as an opportunity to teach their children in the 
home on Sabbath mornings. It was never designed 
that any one, either pastor or Sunday-school teacher, 
should take the place of the parent in religious in- 
struction. It has been God’s plan always, that the 
parents should take the lead here. We are sending 
literature in the hope of helping parents in this God- 
given task. Surely every parent will rise to this 
opportunity. Let each one of us read the 6th chapter 
of Deuteronomy—‘And these words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children? ”— 
James F. Harpe, pastor. 

The general letters and notices went out each 
week after the Children’s Division was closed on 
July 11. These letters to parents and directions to 
children were worked out by the teachers in meet- 
ings on Sunday morning at the Sunday-school hour 
or at meetings at the church on a week-day morning. 
The department superintendents admitted that it 
takes more time and work to teach by correspond- 
ence than it does to get it over on Sunday morning. 

The letters and papers do not include the many 
personal letters and cards which went to the chil- 
dren from their individual teachers. Some of the 
teachers phoned each child in their class each week. 
The Nursery superintendent wrote a personal letter 
to each child each week and enclosed a Nursery 
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story leaflet. Material also went to members of the 
Pioneer Department in letters each week, 

We have had some interesting reactions to this 
plan. In the first place, I think it has caused our 
teachers, especially our departmental superintend- 
ents, to study the literature more carefully and to 
appreciate it more. They have been reading the 
Story Hour and Junior Life much more carefully 
than they did before. 

In the second place, I believe our parents have 
much more appreciation of the literature and the 
plans of the church school. Of course, we do not 
know what some of them are doing with the ma- 
terial which they receive, but we have heard from 
a good many w ho admit that they are reading and 
studying children’s literature for the first time. 
Some children seem to be surprised to find out that 
their mothers and fathers can teach Sunday-school 
lessons. : 

One little Primary boy wrote a letter to his super- 
intendent thanking ‘her for the papers and enclosing 
some money to help with the postage so that he 
would get some more. 

We have heard of a number of neighborhood 
groups who are sharing their Sunday-school ma- 
terials with other children in their block. One 
woman had twelve children representing a good 
many churches in her home last Sunday morning. 

The First Church in Dallas is having a fifteen- 
minute radio program each Sunday morning at 
10:30. Last week we got the word around to some 
of our children to tune in. Those who heard it were 
very much pleased. They sang the songs and par- 
ticipated in every part of the radio program. This 
week we have sent out a general announcement 
about it; so probably most of our children will be 
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participating in the radio Sunday school along with 
the hundreds of children in Dallas. 

We have lent a good many children’s books 
to be used in the homes during the epidemic. We 
hope to work up some lists of books for each age 


group. We have heard that Juniors and Pioneers are 
complaining that they do not have enough to read, 
SO We are going to try to help with that next. 
Evetyn GREEN, 
Director of Religious Education. 





At the First Presbyterian Church, Waco, Texas 


DURING THE MONTH OF JULY WE HAD TO CLOSE OUR 
Children’s Division of the Sunday school because of 
the epidemic of infantile paralysis. During the four 
weeks each department had a teachers’ meeting at 
which time they planned the lesson for Sunday and 
then wrote a letter to each child with some instruc- 
tions to help them with their Sunday-school lesson. 
Along with these letters we sent the leaflet, the story 
paper, an offering envelope, suggestions for games 
at home, and a postal card that was to be sent back 
to the office which would indicate their attendance 
at Sunday school. 

During this period a leadership course was taught 


for the teachers in the Children’s Division. We 
started them out on a First Series Course, ‘““How to 
Teach in the Church School.” We hope to continue 
leadership courses and graduate them to more 
specific courses in the second series. This course 
proved successful though because the teachers were 
ready and eager for know ledge. Our teaching staff 
is small and untrained, but we have hope that with 
this course and others like it, we will be able to 
strengthen the teaching staff of the Sunday school. 


Leita McGeatu, 
Director of Religious Education. 





Conserving Family Life in Wartime 
(Continued from page 499) 


grams of rationing, saving, conservation, and willing 
sacrifice. 

Morale building is primarily a family affair. Atti- 
tudes toward the war effort, toward labor, minori- 
ties, women’s role, political philosophies and inter- 
national ideologies have their roots in family life. 
The very incentives for living courageously arise 
within family loyalties. A man doesn’t rush out to 
defend a boarding house, but let anything threaten 
his family and he will give his all in its defense. The 
true security necessary for living with poise in a 
wartorn world comes fundamentally from the affec- 
tion and belongingness of family life. The very 
meaning and manner of democracy arise and are 
strengthened by the interaction of free people in 
democratic family living. Thus the reason and the 
courage for the current world struggle are to be 


found in the values caught and taught within our 
homes. 


Our Common Challenge in Building 
the Peace 


Since the cruelest wound of war is in the heart 
of the family, we who are concerned about the 
future of the family share the growing concern for 
a just and durable peace. We recognize that the 
values of family life are dependent upon a world 
order conducive to wholesome human growth and 
development. Thus we face the dual challenge of 
preserving and strengthening family life for the 
duration and of laying w ithin our own homes and 
communities the foundation for the brave, new 
world of the future. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—October 1, 1942 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—October 1, 1943 


Increase for six months 


NOVEMBER 1943 


$11,614.37 
14,918.20 


$3,303.83 














THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE 
life of man was revealed over and over again during 
the annual Foreign Missions Conference, held in 
Montreat, N. C., August 12 to 18, under the general 
direction of Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., educational 
secretary of the General Assembly” S Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions. 

A new vision of the world’s need for Jesus Christ 
was presented by speaker after speaker, who gave 
word pictures of new frontiers in world missions. 
It was a conference of highlights, giving forth in- 
spiration as a surging force to lead willing Christians 
out to the far places of the earth to tell the story of 
Jesus to those who know it not. 

Ordinarily the story of a foreign-missions con- 
ference would not begin with the vesper service 
programs; but they formed a mosaic, and stand 
apart for many who attended the conference, so 
this recital will begin with the vespers. 

First Miss Florence E. Root, one of the last mis- 
sionaries to come out of Korea, arriving in this 
country last summer on the Gripsholm, told of those 
last few months at Kwangju, when ev ery effort was 
made by the Japanese military officials in Korea to 
make life uacomfortable for the American mis- 





*Deedie-May Austin, reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 
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sionaries. The strength of not only her own Chris- 
tian character, but of her Korean friends, was re- 
vealed as she spoke. There is no doubt in the mind 
of our Korean missionaries but that Christianity has 
been firmly rooted in that country, and, when the 
war is over, they want to go back there to continue 
their work with these people who will need spiritual 
guidance. Long will Miss Root’s words be remem- 
bered, especially her question: “Wouldn’t you like 
to know what is happening to our friends in Korea?” 

Miss Charlotte Dunlap, of Chinkiang, China, 
painted the second word picture, showing the power 
of Christianity in the lives of people who saw 
bombing and destruction on all sides, yet who re- 
mained firm in their faith. Hers was a story of per- 
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sonalities; of people who grew strong despite out- 
ward conditions, who had received Jesus Christ into 
their lives not for the moment, not for happy times 
alone, but for all time. And with Miss Dunlap’s 
message stamped on the minds of the conference 
members, Miss Lois Young, of Suchowfu, China, in 
giving the vesper program on the closing night of 
the conference, left an unforgettable picture to 
linger with her hearers, to go with them back to 
their local churches and there be repeated with 
ever-strengthening force. 

Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine spoke at the vesper hour 
Sunday, on “We Left Japan,” leaving a warm feeling 
of friendship, yes even of love, for Japanese Chris- 
tians who faced vague uncertainties at the hands of 





their government, yet whose love of Christ and 
genuine fondness for missionaries made them take 
risks to bring delicacies to the missionaries in those 
last few months after Pearl Harbor, when the work 
of the missionaries was stopped. Christianity will re- 
main in Japan, among some classes of people, and 
Mrs, Mcllwaine firmly believes that missionaries 
again will go to Japan to continue their work among 
people who will welcome them. Japan, a land of 
beauty, swayed now by the militaristic forces, holds 
many who say, “We regret this war,” Mrs. Mcll- 
waine pointed out, saying further that these people 
can do nothing about the war. 

Miss Margaret Shelby, recently home on furlough 
from Mexico, painted a picture as rich in color, as 
vivid in imagination, as profound in real meaning, 
as Mexico itself. Her subject was “Five Mosaics 
from a Memory Patio,” and indeed, as these five 
individuals emerged from the Christianizing in- 
fluence of this patio, into the very lives and friend- 
ship of her listeners, came a desire to go to Mexico 
to work with Miss Shelby or without her, to serve 
people who want to know the only true and living 
Christ, who can, indeed, transform lives. 

Tuesday night Mrs. A. S. Maxwell of Dourados, 
Brazil, described this vast, new field in Western 
Brazil—out where the native Indians have never 
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heard of God, nor of Jesus Christ—where native 
Indians are spoken of as dogs, and treated as such, 
she said. What a tiny portion of the people can be 
reached by this station, she pointed out, and how 
much work there is to be done. She told of a Christ- 
mas party where more than five hundred men, 
women, and children celebrated the birth of Jesus 
and worshiped Him as Master, Lord, and Saviour 
for the first time. This is a virgin field, she said, and 
the need for workers is great. 

Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
spoke of the great need for workers in that field. 
Being a nurse, Mrs. Stixrud was able, in a peculiar 
way, to picture the suffering, pain, and emptiness in 
lives that face only ignorance, sin, and heathenism. 
The transforming power of Jesus Christ in their 
lives makes these natives of the Belgian Congo new 
creatures. 

The conference presented two unusual morning 
features: the first being a series of talks to show how 
missions are fitted into the whole program of the 
local church through the pastor, the Woman's 
Auxiliary, the Men of the Church, the young peo- 
ple’s groups, the Sunday school and the children— 
all studying about world missions, giving to this 
great cause, receiving inspiration from missionary 
service, building toward greater and even greater 
service. The other feature consisted of talks by mis- 
sionaries themselves on the challenging opportuni- 
ties in world missions. 

The Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, who spent several 
months in a Japanese jail in Korea, told of his dis- 
comforts caused because he refused to sign away 
mission property to the Japanese; a stirring message 
of faith and courage. The Rev. Martin A. Hop- 
kins, D.D., who expects soon to return to China to 
serve in West China, spoke on “The Future of Mis- 
sions in China,” presenting a future full of oppor- 
tunity and challenge. The Rev. Harry W. Myers, 
D.D. (who spoke Sunday night), told of his six 
months’ imprisonment in Kobe, Japan. Dr. R. T. 
Shields, medical missionary to Tsinanfu, China, read 
an unusually interesting paper on opportunities in 
the medical field in China in the past and in the 
future, when peace returns to the world. The Rev. 
James O. Shelby, Chilpancingo, Mexico, told of his 
Bible school, where Mexican boys are eager students 
and go out from this school to theological semi- 
nary for continued training for the ministry, or 
return to their own churches as strong laymen. 

The last morning, Miss Marian Wilcox, Kiangyin, 
China, told of her last several weeks at her mission 
station, where she was virtually a prisoner of the 
Japanese, and yet she was accorded kindness because 
among the Japanese soldiers there was a Christian. 

Strength and inspiration were found in the eve- 
ning inspirational programs. At the first of these 
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Dr. George P. Howard, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
was the speaker, setting a high peak for all who fol- 
lowed him. Doctor Howard is a missionary evangelist 
to South American countries. He was born in South 
America and he knows and understands the people. 
He assured his audience that South American coun- 
tries are interested in Protestantism and, more than 
that, they welcome Protestant missionaries who will 
lead the people of these nations to a more complete 
and abiding faith in Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. R. P, Richardson, D.D., Taichow Ku., 
China, traced the history of Christianity in China in 
his address to the Men for Missions’ meeting, Friday 
night. He, too, hopes soon to be en route to West 
China to resume his work in that field. Saturday 
night a pageant, “The Building Not Made with 
Hands,” written and directed by Mrs. R. P. Rich- 
ardson, presented more graphically than mere words 
the story of the Church of Christ in China. Mis- 
sionaries to China participated in this production, 
living rather than acting their roles. 

Monday night, Andrew Yang, a product of a 
mission school at Chinkiang, China, now a student 
at Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, was the 
speaker, impressing his listeners with his Christian 
faith. 

Dr. Frank Laubach of New York, known over 
the world as the “Apostle of Literacy,” spoke Tues- 
day night. He is the author of “The Silent Billion 
Speak,” the book suggested for use in connection 
with the mission study book for this year. Doctor 
Laubach called his listeners to a closer contact with 
God, that His will may be accomplished on earth. 

Dr. Egbert W. Smith, of the Nashville office of 
foreign missions, gave the closing address, making 
an impassioned plea for world missions. 

And now, for the very beginning and the very 
end, a w ord about the part the Rev. P. Frank Price, 
D.D., played in the conference. Dr. Price, former 
moderator of the General Assembly and retired mis- 
sionary to China, conducted the early morning 
worship service each day, under the title, “The 
Upper Room.” Here he guided the meditation, in 
a rich and glorious service which permeated ‘the 
atmosphere of the entire conference. The culmina- 
tion of this service came at the end of the conference 
in a period of united prayer led by Doctor Price, 
who wrote the service. Special prayer was offered 
“For All in Authority,” “For the Church in Crisis,” 
“For the Billions in Bondage,” and “For a Pente- 
costal Blessing.” 

The Rev. ‘Ansley C . Moore, pastor of Govern- 
ment Street Presby terian Church, Mobile, Alabama, 
preached the foreign-mission sermon Sunday morn- 
ing, picturing the whole world mission program of 
the Church in his sermon from the text which he 
said was “the text of all texts,” John 3:16. 
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Five Mosaics from 


By MARGARET SHELBY* 


THERE IS A SAYING, “OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND,” 
yet there are some things we see so vividly that we 
cannot forget them. Since two thirds of my seeing 
has been done in Mexico, I cannot get that land out 
of my mind, Let me try to impress five scenes of 
Mexican livi ing on your mind’s eye as five “mosaics,’ 
and hope that you will remember to pray for Mexico 
and sy mpathize with her needs and problems. 

First Mosaic. In Chilpancingo, a year ago last 
May, I was correcting Bible test papers in the corri- 
dor around the patio of our pink mud house when 
a peasant woman with a small boy knocked. In 
Spanish she said, “Senorita Margarita, my name is 
Esperenza (Hope) and this is my son, Juan Jesus 
(John Jesus) and I have come upon the recommen- 
dation of your evangelical friend, Dona Maria, to 
ask you to teach hiss English.” At first one could 
not tell that the little bellow under the big sombrero 
was blind, because he was so stooped and kept his 
head down. The mother said her little son had a 
good ear, and could learn English during his early 
vears so that it would help him make a living when 
he was grown. Because he was blind he had not 
attended. school, and had no friends or playmates. 
He did not know who his father was, for he carried 
his mother’s name. She is poor, rents rooms in her 
home to earn a livi ing, and does a little sewing, al- 
though she gives most of her time to caring for her 
afflicted son. Teaching English has never “appealed 
to me, therefore I suggested teaching him Bible 
stories instead. The mother said she was Roman 
Catholic, and insisted that I teach the boy English. 
We decided to make a try and set a time for a day 
lesson. Chucho and I started on a primer, “Baby 
Ray,” and talked English. We continued with games 
and songs such as “the Mulberry Bush, London 
Bridge, Ten Little Indian Boys, and Chucho accom- 
panied them on an old piano; “he composed music for 
Mother Goose Rhymes. We learned children’s 
hymns, and after awhile he began to attend our 
Saturday night socials, and finally Sunday school. 
We struggled together for two months with the 
Braille alphabet, and when he learned it we had a 
party, at which he recited his English rhymes, 
played the piano, and showed the folks that he could 
read the Braille alphabet. 


*Miss Shelby is an educational missionary and on her return to 
Mexico will be stationed at Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico. 
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First Mosaic. Chuchito learns English from “Baby Ray” 
primer and later learns to read Braille 


A few days later four pious Catholic women went 
to visit the blind boy’s mother, and told her that she 
should have nothing to do with me; that I was a 
Protestant, was very astute, tried to make myself 
attractive to people in order to make them become 
Protestants, that I was dangerous and w ould make 
her and her son lose their souls, by taking them 
from THE CHURCH. The boy’s mother was shocked, 
and tried to justify our friendship by appealing to 
one of the four women who was my neighbor, and 
for over twelve years had seemed to be a good 
friend. The neighbor answered, “Oh, no, I haven’t 
a thing to do with that Protestant woman. She is no 
friend of mine. It’s true that she goes to our drug 
store to buy, and I speak, but I do not allow my 
younger daughters to even speak to her.” Then the 
blind bey’ s mother said, “That’s very strange, be- 
cause the Senorita loves you and considers you one 
of her dearest friends, and she is the only person 
who has helped my boy.” From the mother’s ac- 
count of what happened it seems that all were 
somewhat upset emotionally. The boy’s mother 
continued to let him attend Sunday school and play 
the hymns for the children, and when I left this 
past June he was reading St. John’s Gospel in Braille. 
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Second Mosaic. On the left is Ruben who is studying in the 
Seminary now while his smiling cousin Aristeo is at present 
in the general hospital with T. B. 


Second Mosaic. Eleven years ago a boy about 
sixteen years old went to Cuernavaca to study the 
Bible course with my parents. He was small and 
undeveloped in every way, but wore a broad grin. 
A colporter had sold his father a Bible many years 
ago. His father had sent the son to a rural school 
for three years in order that he might read the 
Bible, and they had all become inquirers of the 
gospel. A Mexican pastor passed through their com- 
munity, called El Limon (Lemon) and received 
them into the church and told the boy about the 
Bible school. Aristeo studied the three-months Bible 
course, and also learned to be a tailor. He loved my 
mother devotedly and helped to make that last year 
of her earthly sojourn pleasant. He went back to 
his home on the Pacific coast with a great love for 
Christ and deep gratitude for my parents, although 
with not a great deal of knowledge. However, he 
told his folks what great things the Lord had done 
for him. 

His grandmother died, and instead of having ex- 
treme unction, expensive tall candles, nine days of 
prayer for her, a special mass, and an all-night’s 
wake, he sang hymns and read portions of the Bible, 
and witnessed to the fact that his grandmother was 
in heaven. My parents arranged for him to study in 
the Chilpancingo mission school, and Aristeo took 
a second three-months Bible course, this time with 
father and me. After that he went up into the moun- 
tains to San Miguel, to work as lay pastor. He took 
his mandolin, and after six months of singing hymns 
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and talking and loving those mountain people, 25 
persons accompanied him to a convention, an all- 
day hike, to become members of the Presbyterian 
Church. Presbytery sent him to a village where 
nearly every one had goiter, due to the lack of 
iodine in the water, and no vegetables. He en- 
couraged six families which became Protestant to 
move to his village, and when 10 Protestant families 
lived in Limon they changed the name to Bethany, 
because they wanted their town to be one where 
Jesus would love to stay. Aristeo became pastor, 
schoolteacher, and general adviser of this Christian 
community, but after a while he longed for more 
schooling. Therefore we sent him to Tex.-Mex., 
where he was a real personal worker. He won his 
roommate and several others for Christ. 

After returning to Mexico, he was named pastor 
of a wide-awake young congregation of about 80 
people, on the Pacific coast in Atoyac. The climate 
is most enervating. He had malaria continually, as 
well as intestinal parasites, then fits, and finally, be- 
cause of his frequent visits to encourage a church 
member dying of T.B., he contracted tuberculosis. 
Since the first of April he has been in the General 
Hospital in Mexico City, where young Dr. Hervey 
Ross is interning. Aristeo is in a ward with 9 other 
boys with advanced T.B. His case seemed hopeless, 
but he and his church and friends have been praying. 
He is daily witnessing for Christ with his sunn 
disposition. He is reading his Bible through, and has 
gotten six other boys to read for the first time the 
Bible, and to stop cursing. He plays his mandolin 
and accordion, and teaches the boys hymns, and is 
the champion of the ward in Chinese checkers. His 
last letter informs us that he has gained ten pounds 
and expects to work with us in Tixtla next summer. 

Third Mosaic. Every year the members of the 
Presbytery of the Pacific, comprising the States of 
Morelos and Guerrero, have a convention for all the 
adults, young people, and children who wish to 
represent their local Sunday schools, women’s so- 
cieties, and Christian Endeavor Society. This year 
the president is a tall, fine-looking farmer about 40 
years old, who works as a volunteer pastor. The 
congregation which receives the convention prides 
itself on hospitality, by furnishing food and a place 
to sleep for all the delegates. This year the conven- 
tion was in Don Eliud’s vicinity, up in the mountains 
where there are no trains or highways. Twelve of us 
went from Chilpancingo. We wrote to advise Don 
Eliud, and he sent a guide with 7 beasts—3 horses, 
2 mules, and 2 burros. One burro carried most of 
our baggage, and then we assigned two persons to 
each animal and took turns riding. Instead of Father 
as my traveling companion, this time I had our faith- 
ful cook, Lola. We were allotted a mule. She walked 
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an hour while I rode, and then vice versa. The first 
day we started traveling at 8 a.M., and traveled 12 
hours, with time out for lunch. About 8 p.m. we 
built a big fire to heat our tortillas and frijoles, and 
afterwards shelled corn for the beasts’ breakfasts. 
After we had sung hymns and told jokes and ar- 
ranged our serapes in tamale fashion on the ground 
under some oaks, it was midnight. The moon came 
out about 3 A.M., and the guide said, “Vamonos” 
(let's go). At 4 A.M. we continued the trip, and 
arived at 8 A.M. at the foot of a deep gorge, where 
there was a village called La Escalera (the foot of 
the ladder), and we went to Jacob’s home. Four of 
our group were women. ‘Lola insisted that the two 
nurses and I rest on a reed bed in Jacob’s home while 
she hustled some breakfast. We went to sleep at 
once, but in a few minutes were awakened by hot 
bites. We were covered with vermin. Well, we had 
breakfast and traveled until 4 P.M., at which time we 
arrived at the place of meeting and had lunch. We 
wanted to bathe before the meeting began at 8 P.M., 
therefore we four women took our soap and towels 
and went down to the river. Our little girl guide 
asked why my ears are not pierced, why my hair 
is the color of corn silk, and wanted to examine my 
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Fourth Mosaic. (above) Lila on the left is one of the nurses 
who works with Miss McClelland, and Lola to the right is 
wearing the Acateca Indian costume 


Third Mosaic. (left) Our Guerrero-Morelos convention 


president, Don Eliud 


fountain pen and watch. Because of the wonderful 
opportunities for Christian service at such meetings, 
one gets used to the physical inconveniences. Don 
Eliud presided over that meeting of over 400 moun- 
tain Christians with love, tact, and vision. Mission- 
aries have a tremendous field of action and influence 
at such gatherings. Mr. Pressly and I were the privi- 
leged ones that time. Don Eliud felt responsible for 
getting me back safely to my father, and was there- 
fore our delightful travelling companion. On our 
two-days return trip, each one was furnished with 
a beast, and Don Eliud thrilled us with his clear 
tenor voice, singing through the tall pines on those 
steep Guerrero mountains. 

Mosaic Four. You have 29 missionaries to Mexico, 
3 of whom are on regular furlough and 2 on special 
health leave. Going on a southward visit, we would 
first see Mr. and Mrs. Vance Myers, busy as bees 
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in Kingsville, Texas, with the Tex-Mex Boy’s 
School. They are our direct link with the home- 
mission work among the Mexicans, for they teach 
in that fine school, as well as keep in constant con- 
tact with your Mexico missionaries, especially since 
Mr. Myers is our treasurer, and also a member of 
the Ad-Interim Committee. Then down towards 
Mexico City, on the Pan American Highway, we 
would come to Tasquillo and find Mr. Richmond 
and Mrs. Mary Wilson Ross McKinney and little 
Wilson, living among the Otomi Indians. In Mexico 
City we find two young couples. There is Hervey 
Ross, who will receive his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Mexico this winter, and his wife, Polly; also 
Mr. James Boyce and his wife and Jimmy. They 
are temporarily in Mexico City, where Mr. Boyce 
is studying medicine as an approach to evangelistic 
work among Tarascan Indians in Michoacan. Climb- 
ing up to Toluce we find Miss Katherine Gray and 
Carolyn Rogers, who teach Bible in our Girls’ 
School, which is fast becoming the Mexican A. T.S., 

for the preparation of women church leaders. 
Traveling on to the State of Michoacan, we reach 
Zitacuaro, which Miss Iona Smith gives as her ad- 
dress, but most likely she will be in a village with 
Pema, nursing or teaching the more underprivileged. 
After swinging around many curves on a gorgeous 
highway, even more thrilling to me than the one to 
Montreat, we come to Morelia, and visit our only 
Presbyterian Hospital, for which Dr. and Mrs. Cop- 
pedge, Miss Pattye Southerland, and Miss Mildred 


Beatey are responsible. The gospel is preached in 
word and deed at this hospital, and also many girls 
are trained to be fine Christian nurses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rufus Morrow are at present in Morelia, because 
furious young volcano, Paricutin, made them leave 
Uruapan. But we can travel on to Patzcuaro, where 
Dr. and Mrs. Ross have just returned after their last 


furlough. Most probably they are getting ready for 
a Bible course for several laymen. 

And now we will have to return to Mexico City 
and take the Acapulco Highway, stopping first in 
beautiful Cuernavaca, to call on Dr. W. A. Ross, 
who teaches in the Seminary and does a lot of writ- 
ing, as well as missionary work in and around this 
city, and on Miss Lettie Beaty, who does religious 
education work in Cuernavaca and in other places. 
News has just come that Miss Florence Nickles of 
the Korean mission is now in Cuernavaca, too, in 
order to work on literature. Going on south, we 
come to picturesque Taxco, to which Rev. and Mrs. 
Pressly have just moved this August. They are the 
first resident missionaries. Traveling further south- 
west, we arrive in Chilpancingo, where Miss Ivy 
Yeaworth is an untiring evangelist, and Mr. Jack 
and Mrs. Juliet McClendon and two baby girls are 
studying Spanish this year. Next summer Father 
and I hope to be located in an Indian village called 
Tixtla, a mountain’s climb of about 12 miles from 
Chilpancingo. On beyond this place over a bumpy 
country road we get to Chilapa, where dear Miss 
Alice McClelland lives. Two years ago, at the age 
of 60, she ventured out into real pioneer work. Tt 
is a place which makes your heart sick because it is 
the stronghold of fanatical religion, with three 
Catholic seminaries, several boarding schools, run by 
priests and nuns, with 14 Catholic churches in a 
town of about 8,000 inhabitants, and yet the people 
are in a most deplorable moral state. Sundays are 
especially sad to me in Chilapa. From 5 a.M. until 
about noon you can see the Acateca Indians going 
to market, the women, carrying their babies, take 
eggs, dried fish, flowers, fruit, vegetables, and 
rebosos; while the men take wood, charcoal, pottery 
and pigs to market. Their wares are spread on sev- 
eral blocks of the town, and then, from about 4 to 9 


Fourth Mosaic. (left to right) Miss Alice McClelland and her household in Chilapa. Your Mexico missionaries on fur- 


lough in Montreat: 


Miss Carolyn Rogers, Dr. Llwellyn Coppedge, Margaret Shelby, Rev. J. O. Shelby. 
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p.M., they return to their villages, the women carry- 
ing a crude painting of Guadalupe or some other 
saint, for which they paid a high price, especially 
if it was blessed, and leading or coaxing their 
drunken husbands home. The week’s work and earn- 
ings secure an idol for the woman and mezcal for 
her cursing husband. Miss McClelland is happier in 
her new. evangelistic work than I ever saw her in 
schoolwork, and that is saying a lot. 

Fifth Mosaic. You must imagine yourself seeing 
another mosaic in this large memory patio—the 
Mexican Church at work. In 1947 the Presbyterians 
are going to celebrate the 75th anniversary of the 
beginning of their work in Mexico. Last year a six- 
year progressive movement plan was begun. At 
present there are over 20,000 Presbyterians in a total 
of 20 million population. We have a general synod 
with six presbyteries, three self-supporting and three 
receiving mission help, with work in 22 of the 28 


states, and one of the two territories. The last week | 


of this past May we had our first general get- 
together for the Christian Endeavorers, Sunday 
schools, and women’s auxiliaries, with over 4oo dele- 
gates and over 2,000 attending the evening meetings. 
It was exceedingly strenuous to meet from 6 A.M. 
until 10 or 11 P.M., with only an hour off for each 
meal, but so worth-while. We have some splendid 
Mexican leaders, and a growing church, a church 


Fifth Mosaic. A church is being built in the mountains from 
local funds and labor 


which is waking up and is on the march. It is an 
evangelistic church, which is now co6perating with 
the Salvation Army and other groups to place a 
Gospel in every home in Mexico. Remember that 
this is Mexico’s hour of opportunity, and pray for 
the wise use of your generous gift for Christian 
literature. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


January 


1—Miss Charlotte A. Taylor, Japan* 
January 


i—Rev. Motte Martin, Africa 
January 1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa 
January 1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea* 
January 2—Miss Amy Robinson, Japan* 
January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan* 
January 3—Mrs. C. C. Shafe, Africa* 
January 4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, Africa* 
January 5—Miss Lois Young, China* 
January 5—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa* 
January 6—Mrs. William A. Linton, Korea* 
January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China* 
January 8—Reyvy. O. F. Yates, China* 
January 10o—Rev. E. S. King, Africa 
January 10—Rev. William G. Neville, Brazil 
January 11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan (Retired. 
Address 930 S, 16th St., Arlington, 
Va.) 
January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea* 
January 14—Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan* 
January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea* 
January 15—Mrs. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
January 16—Rev. L. H. Lancaster, China* 
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January 19—Mrs. W. H. Venable, China (Retired. 
Address Chatham, Va.) 

January 2o—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China* 

January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa* 

January 21—Mrs, J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan (Retired. 
Address 10 Bedon’s Alley, Charles- 
ton, S. C.) : 

January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil 

January 24—Mrs. R. B. Price, China* 

January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China* 

January 27—Miss Hazel Matthes, China* 

January 27—NMiss Lettie Beaty, Mexico 

January 28—Miss Lavalette Dupuy, Korea* 


*Now in U. S. 


Nore: As our missionaries now in the U. S. are moving 
from place to place, it is impossible at this time to give 
permanent addresses so far in advance of the birth date. 
The Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., 
will be glad to supply the address on request, near the date. 
Should cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded please use 
first class postage. No communication is possible at present 
with Japan, Korea, Occupied China or the Philippine Islands. 
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“Romans 10:8-15 
By MABEL DAVIS MAXWELL* 


WHAT A STRANGE BUT BIG sUBJECT! A WorRD SO 
small but of great importance, Christ used it many 
times in His conditional promises. We shall see how 
it has helped or hindered our hopes and plans. 

I wonder IF you know these facts about Brazil. 
That, if we add another Texas to our United States, 
it would equal the territory of Brazil. That she 
stretches north and south a distance longer than 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay, east and 
west 2600 miles; occupies 45°% of the South Ameri- 
can Continent, and borders on all the republics of 
that continent excepting Ecuador and Chile. She 
possesses the largest river in the world—one navi- 
gable for 2300 miles. Through the southern portion, 
navigable a long distance northward, are the Parana 
and Iguasu Rivers, and on these rivers there is a 
mighty fall, Iguasu, many times greater in volume 
and power than our Niagara. Above this fall on the 
Parana River are seven falls (Sete Quedas); some of 
which are more powerful than Niagara, but no use 
has been made of this great power. Tourists’ boats, 
connecting with trains from Sao Paulo, ply down 
this stream offering one a most delightful and in- 
structive trip to Buenos Aires. A wealthy Brazilian 
friend gave the Maxwell family a wonderful trip 
down the Parana en route home. It was splendid! 

IF you could see the plains, plateaus, and moun- 
tains which comprise this vast territory, covered 
with broad fields of oranges, bananas, cotton, coffee 
trees, pineapples, nut-bearing trees, huge hardwood 
trees, dense jungle (three fourths practically virgin) ; 
if you could peep beneath these and see there the 
rich fertile soil, most of which has never had any 
fertilizer to aid production; pry into the deep re- 
cesses and see there the many kinds of mineral which 
have never been disturbed; search her riverbeds for 
gold, diamonds (some of the largest in the world), 
and precious stones, you would not wonder why 
Japan and Germany long gazed with envy and 
counted the years until they could lay their claims 
to this coveted Garden of Eden. 


*Mrs. A. S. Maxwell is an evangelistic missionary who has been 
working among the Cayua Indians in the state of Motto Grosso, 
Brazil. 
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IF you already know that Brazilian plains support 
35,000,000 head of cattle, 10,000,000 sheep, together 
with that many hogs, mules, horses, and goats, you 
would not be amazed as we take our trip from north 
to south and east to west visiting the beautiful and 
interesting cities. First, Rio, with its magnificent 
harbor, beautiful beyond description. Second, 
Santos, the busy coffee port and banana market. 
Third, Sao Paulo, the Brazilian, or, better still, the 
world’s coffee pot, vegetable garden, rice granary, 
where also the hum of factory wheels and the bustle 
of busses, cars, and trains spell progress, where 
students rush here and there to their many kinds of 
schools and colleges. Two hundred schools offer 
good instruction to the children in the more than 
one and a half million population in Sao Paulo, and 
these schools are patterned after the same system as 
ours. 

Evangelical churches of all denominations lift 
their towers up beside the Catholic churches and 
schools. These offer many privileges to the State 
of Sao Paulo as well as to all Brazil—Recife, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Porto Alegre, Campinas, Lavras, and 
hundreds of other towns and cities that are dotted 
throughout this fair land, offering to the natives or 
to the traveler advantages besides studying, and are 
a sure sign of progress and strength. Hours could 
be spent in enumerating and describing the resources 
of this great nation as she is opening her doors of 
opportunity to her youth and to their comrades 
from other nations, whose desire is to help build 
her and develop her resources—not as Japan and 
Germany, which came to grasp land for their coun- 
tries. 

IF you will come with me we will take a hurried 
trip through the very heart of her, looking now at 
the part we Southern Presbyterians have played in 
her development, educationally and spiritually. 


Our Schools 


In the north stand the schools to which a part of 
the Birthday Fund went to help in equipping them 
for efficient service. At other places in this area are 
schools of other boards and denominations whose 
ideals are the same as ours and whose students are 
numerous. 

At Patrocinio, Lavras, Campinas, Varginha, 
Campo Bello, Dourados, and other points, these 
evangelical schools stand as great beacons beckon- 
ing to the youth of the land and fitting them for 
great and high places in their nation and in the world. 
Search the high offices of State—higher instruction, 
political fields, religious bodies, and there you will 
find, all over the nation and in some other countries, 
persons of high rank who have gotten their prepara- 
tion in our evangelical schools and colleges. They 
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Above, left—One of the famous Sete Quedas, seven falls, on the Parana River. Another of the seven falls, larger than 
Niagara. The first conveyance down the river to port where better boat was arranged—comfortable and pleasant, with every 
convenience. Bags and passengers awaiting the passage of the truck over the river. 


are a credit to their land and are some of the results 
of your contributions. 

The names of our noble missionaries, such as Miss 
Charlotte Kemper, Dr. Samuel Gammon, Dr. Ed- 
ward Lane, and others of our own and other denomi- 
nations, rank high in the memories of thousands of 
students, many of whom are ministers, missionaries, 
bankers, political officials, merchants, teachers, and 
Christian laymen. They all rise up to honor the 
names of these noble leaders and to give allegiance 
to their Alma Maters as well as to their God and 
country. We should be proud of these, and glad that 
we had a share in making them noble and useful. 

IF we had done more we would have had more to 
show for it. These institutions of learning are usually 
full to capacity. More could be functioning. Chris- 
tian churches function in hundreds of cities and 
villages because you have seen fit to contribute of 
your means. IF we had contributed more we could 
have had more. Brazil has never restricted nor 
limited them. Brazil is a free country, enjoying, as 
we, religious liberty and freedom. Misunderstand- 
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ings have come to us recently, as you know, if you 
have read Mr. Glenn Maxwell’s address, made a year 
ago, Dr. Fulton’s in July Survey and the article in 
Time of the week of July 14. It was a misconceived, 
foolish idea and request of a narrow-minded, un- 
informed Catholic priest and his sympathizers, but, 
thank God, the Brazilian people themselves made no 
such request, and this discussion has opened more 
doors for the entrance of the Light. 

It was not my plan to touch on this, but JF you 
know the facts you can draw your own conclusions. 
IF these facts are erroneous your conclusions will 
be also. Brazilian people had nothing to do with the 
movement which has been in progress in the Cath- 
olic world here, to class the American missionaries 
in Brazil as “undesirable aliens” and to advocate gov- 
ernmental legislation. Read the findings and the 
reactions of the great hordes of Brazilians as set 
forth in the Report of the Committee on Investiga- 
tions. It is a false alarm, brought about by the great 
progress of the gospel in Latin America and 
especially in Brazil. Romanists hate to see the dis- 
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in Kingsville, Texas, with the Tex-Mex Boy’s 
School. They are our direct link with the home- 
mission work among the Mexicans, for they teach 
in that fine school, as well as keep in constant con- 
tact with your Mexico missionaries, especially since 
Mr. Myers is our treasurer, and also a member of 
the Ad-Interim Committee. Then down towards 
Mexico City, on the Pan American Highway, we 
would come to Tasquillo and find Mr. Richmond 
and Mrs. Mary Wilson Ross McKinney and little 
Wilson, living among the Otomi Indians. In Mexico 
City we find two young couples. There is Hervey 
Ross, who will receive his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Mexico this winter, and his wife, Polly; also 
Mr. James Boyce and his wife and Jimmy. They 
are temporarily in Mexico City, where Mr. Boyce 
is studying medicine as an approach to evangelistic 
work among Tarascan Indians in Michoacan. Climb- 
ing up to Toluca we find Miss Katherine Gray and 
Carolyn Rogers, who teach Bible in our Girls’ 
School, which is fast becoming the Mexican A. T. S., 
for the preparation of women church leaders. 
Traveling on to the State of Michoacan, we reach 
Zitacuaro, which Miss Iona Smith gives as her ad- 
dress, but most likely she will be in a village with 
Pema, nursing or teaching the more underprivileged. 
After sw inging around many curves on a gorgeous 
highway, even more thrilling to me than the one to 
Montreat, we come to Morelia, and visit our only 
Presbyterian Hospital, for which Dr. and Mrs, Cop- 
pedge, ! Miss Pattye Southerland, and Miss Mildred 


Beatey are responsible. The gospel is preached in 


word and deed at this hospital, and also many girls 
are trained to be fine Christian nurses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rufus Morrow are at present in Morelia, because 
furious young volcano, Paricutin, made them leave 
Uruapan. But we can travel on to Patzcuaro, where 
Dr. and Mrs. Ross have just returned after their last 


furlough. Most probably they are getting ready for 
a Bible course for several laymen, 

And now we will have to return to Mexico City 
and take the Acapulco Highway, stopping first in 
beautiful Cuernavaca, to call on Dr. W. A. Ross, 
who teaches in the Seminary and does a lot of writ- 
ing, as well as missionary work in and around this 
city, and on Miss Lettie Beaty, who does religious 
education work in Cuernavaca and in other places. 
News has just come that Miss Florence Nickles of 
the Korean mission is now in Cuernavaca, too, in 
order to work on literature. Going on south, we 
come to picturesque Taxco, to which Rev. and Mrs. 
Pressly have just moved this August. They are the 
first resident missionaries. Traveling further south- 
west, we arrive in Chilpancingo, where Miss Ivy 
Yeaworth is an untiring evangelist, and Mr. Jack 
and Mrs. Juliet McClendon and two baby girls are 
studying Spanish this year. Next summer Father 
and I hope to be located in an Indian village called 
Tixtla, a mountain’s climb of about 12 miles from 
Chilpancingo. On beyond this place over a bumpy 
country road we get to Chilapa, where dear Miss 
Alice McClelland lives. Two years ago, at the age 
of 60, she ventured out into real pioneer work. ‘Tt 
is a place which makes your heart sick because it is 
the stronghold of fanatical religion, with three 
Catholic seminaries, several boarding schools, run by 
priests and nuns, with 14 Catholic churches in a 
town of about 8,000 inhabitants, and yet the people 
are in a most deplorable moral state. Sundays are 
especially sad to me in Chilapa. From 5 A.M. until 
about noon you can see the Acateca Indians going 
to market, the women, carrying their babies, take 
eggs, dried fish, flow ers, fruit, vegetables, and 
rebosos; while the men take wood, charcoal, pottery 
and pigs to market. Their wares are spread on sev- 
eral blocks of the town, and then, from about 4 to 9 


Fourth Mosaic. (left to right) Miss Alice McClelland and her household in Chilapa. Your Mexico missionaries on fur- 


lough in Montreat: 


Miss Carolyn Rogers, Dr. Llwellyn Coppedge, Margaret Shelby, Rev. J. O. Shelby. 
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p.m., they return to their villages, the women carry- 
ing a crude painting of Guadalupe or some other 
sant, for which they paid a high price, especially 
if it was blessed, and leading or coaxing their 
drunken husbands home. The week’s work and earn- 
ings secure an idol for the woman and mezcal for 
her cursing husband. Miss McClelland is happier in 
her new evangelistic work than I ever saw her in 
schoolwork, and that is saying a lot. 

Fifth Mosaic. You must imagine yourself seeing 
another mosaic in this large memory patio—the 
Mexican Church at work. In 1947 the Presbyterians 
are going to celebrate the 75th anniversary of the 
beginning of their work in Mexico. Last year a six- 
year progressive movement plan was begun. At 
resent there are over 20,000 Presbyterians in a total 
of 20 million population. We have a general synod 
with six presbyteries, three self-supporting and three 
receiving mission help, with work in 22 of the 28 


states, and one of the two territories. The last week , 


of this past May we had our first general get- 
together for the Christian Endeavorers, Sunday 
schools, and women’s auxiliaries, with over 400 dele- 
gates and over 2,000 attending the evening meetings. 
It was exceedingly strenuous to meet from 6 A.M. 
until 10 or 11 P.M., with only an hour off for each 
meal, but so worth-while. We have some splendid 
Mexican leaders, and a growing church, a church 


Fifth Mosaic. A church is being built in the mountains from 
local funds and labor 


which is waking up and is on the march. It is an 
evangelistic church, which is now coéperating with 
the Salvation Army and other groups to place a 
Gospel in every home in Mexico. Remember that 
this is Mexico’s hour of opportunity, and pray for 
the wise use of your generous gift for Christian 
literature. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


i—Miss Charlotte A. Taylor, Japan* 
i—Rev. Motte Martin, Africa 
1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa 
1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea* 
2—Miss Amy Robinson, Japan* 
2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan* 
3—Mrs. C. C. Shafe, Africa* 
4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, Africa* 
5—Miss Lois Young, China* 
5—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa* 
6—Mrs. William A. Linton, Korea* 
January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China* 
January 8—Reyv. O. F. Yates, China* 
January 1o—Rev. E. S. King, Africa 
January 1o—Rev. William G. Neville, Brazil 
January 11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan (Retired. 
Address 930 S, 16th St., Arlington, 
Va.) 
January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea* 
January 14—Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan* 
January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea* 
January 15—Mrs. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
January 16—Rev. L. H. Lancaster, China* 
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January 19—Mrs. W. H. Venable, China (Retired. 
Address Chatham, Va.) 

January 20o—Rev,. H. W. McCutchan, China* 

January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa* 

January 21—Mrs, J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan (Retired. 
Address 10 Bedon’s Alley, Charles- 
ton, S. €.) 

January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil 

January 24—Mrs. R. B. Price, China* 

January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China* 

January 27—Miss Hazel Matthes, China* 

January 27—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico 

January 28—Miss Lavalette Dupuy, Korea* 


*Now in U.S 


Nore: As our missionaries now in the U. S. are mov ing 
from place to place, it is impossible at this time to give 
permanent addresses so far in advance of the birth date. 
The Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., 
will be glad to supply the address on request, near the date. 
Should cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded please use 
first class postage. No communication is possible at present 
with Japan, Korea, Occupied China or the Philippine Islands. 
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Romans 10:8-15 
By MABEL DAVIS MAXWELL* 


WHAT A STRANGE BUT BIG sUBJECT! A WoRD so 
small but of great importance. Christ used it many 
times in His conditional promises. We shall see how 
it has helped or hindered our hopes and plans. 

I wonder IF you know these facts about Brazil. 
That, if we add another Texas to our United States, 
it would equal the territory of Brazil. That she 
stretches north and south a distance longer than 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay, east and 
west 2600 miles; occupies 45°% of the South Ameri- 
can Continent, and borders on all the republics of 
that continent excepting Ecuador and Chile. She 
possesses the largest river in the world—one navi- 
gable for 2300 miles. Through the southern portion, 
navigable a long distance northward, are the Parana 
and Iguasu Rivers, and on these rivers there is a 
mighty fall, Iguasu, many times greater in volume 
and power than our Niagara. Above this fall on the 
Parana River are seven falls (Sete Quedas); some of 
which are more powerful than Niagara, but no use 
has been made of this great power. Tourists’ boats, 
connecting with trains from Sao Paulo, ply down 
this stream offering one a most delightful and in- 
structive trip to Buenos Aires. A wealthy Brazilian 
friend gave the Maxwell family a wonderful trip 
down the Parana en route home. It was splendid! 

IF you could see the plains, plateaus, and moun- 
tains which comprise this vast territory, covered 
with broad fields of oranges, bananas, cotton, coffee 
trees, pineapples, nut-bearing trees, huge hardwood 
trees, dense jungle (three fourths practically virgin) ; 
if you could peep beneath these and see there the 
rich fertile soil, most of which has never had any 
fertilizer to aid production; pry into the deep re- 
cesses and see there the many kinds of mineral which 
have never been disturbed; search her riverbeds for 
gold, diamonds (some of the largest in the world), 
and precious stones, you would not wonder why 
Japan and Germany long gazed with envy and 
counted the years until they could lay their claims 
to this coveted Garden of Eden. 


*Mrs. A. S. Maxwell is an evangelistic missionary who has been 


working among the Cayud Indians in the state of Motto Grosso, 
Brazil. 
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IF you already know that Brazilian plains support 
35,000,000 head of cattle, 10,000,000 sheep, together 
with that many hogs, mules, horses, and goats, you 
would not be amazed as we take our trip from north 
to south and east to west visiting the beautiful and 
interesting cities, First, Rio, with its magnificent 
harbor, beautiful beyond description. Second, 
Santos, the busy coffee port and banana market. 
Third, Sao Paulo, the Brazilian, or, better still, the 
world’s coffee pot, vegetable garden, rice granary, 
where also the hum of factory wheels and the bustle 
of busses, cars, and trains spell progress, where 
students rush here and there to their many kinds of 
schools and colleges. Two hundred schools offer 
good instruction to the children in the more than 
one and a half million population in Sao Paulo, and 
these schools are patterned after the same system as 
ours. 

Evangelical churches of all denominations lift 
their towers up beside the Catholic churches and 
schools. These offer many privileges to the State 
of Sao Paulo as well as to all Brazil—Recife, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Porto Alegre, Campinas, Lavras, and 
hundreds of other towns and cities that are dotted 
throughout this fair land, offering to the natives or 
to the traveler advantages besides studying, and are 
a sure sign of progress and strength. Hours could 
be spent in enumerating and describing the resources 
of this great nation as she is opening her doors of 
opportunity to her youth and to their comrades 
from other nations, whose desire is to help build 
her and develop her resources—not as Japan and 
Germany, which came to grasp land for their coun- 
tries. 

IF you will come with me we will take a hurried 
trip through the very heart of her, looking now at 
the part we Southern Presbyterians have played in 
her development, educationally and spiritually. 


Our Schools 


In the north stand the schools to which a part of 
the Birthday Fund went to help in equipping them 
for efficient service. At other places in this area are 
schools of other boards and denominations whose 
ideals are the same as ours and whose students are 
numerous. 

At Patrocinio, Lavras, Campinas, Varginha, 
Campo Bello, Dourados, and other points, these 
evangelical schools stand as great beacons beckon- 
ing to the youth of the land and fitting them for 
great and high places in their nation and in the world. 
Search the high offices of State—higher instruction, 
political fields, religious bodies, and there you will 
find, all over the nation and in some other countries, 
persons of high rank who have gotten their prepara- 
tion in our evangelical schools and colleges. They 
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Above, left—One of the famous Sete Quedas, seven falls, on the Parana River. Another of the seven falls, larger than 
Niagara. The first conveyance down the river to port where better boat was arranged—comfortable and pleasant, with every 


convenience. Bags and passengers awaiting the passage of the truck over the river. 


are a credit to their land and are some of the results 
of your contributions. 

The names of our noble missionaries, such as Miss 
Charlotte Kemper, Dr. Samuel Gammon, Dr. Ed- 
ward Lane, and others of our own and other denomi- 
nations, rank high in the memories of thousands of 
students, many of whom are ministers, missionaries, 
bankers, political officials, merchants, teachers, and 
Christian laymen. They all rise up to honor the 
names of these noble leaders and to give allegiance 
to their Alma Maters as well as to their God and 
country. We should be proud of these, and glad that 
we had a share in making them noble and useful. 

IF we had done more we would have had more to 
show for it. These institutions of learning are usually 
full to capacity. More could be functioning. Chris- 
tian churches function in hundreds of cities and 
villages because you have seen fit to contribute of 
your means. IF we had contributed more we could 
have had more. Brazil has never restricted nor 
limited them. Brazil is a free country, enjoying, as 
Wwe, religious liberty and freedom. Misunderstand- 
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ings have come to us recently, as you know, if you 
have read Mr. Glenn Maxwell’s address, made a year 
ago, Dr. Fulton’s in July Survey and the article in 
Time of the week of July 14. It was a misconceived, 
foolish idea and request of a narrow-minded, un- 
informed Catholic priest and his sympathizers, but, 
thank God, the Brazilian people themselves made no 
such request, and this discussion has opened more 
doors for the entrance of the Light. 

It was not my plan to touch on this, but JF you 
know the facts you can draw your own conclusions. 
IF these facts are erroneous your conclusions will 
be also. Brazilian people had nothing to do with the 
movement which has been in progress in the Cath- 
olic world here, to class the American missionaries 
in Brazil as “undesirable aliens” and to advocate gov- 
ernmental legislation. Read the findings and the 
reactions of the great hordes of Brazilians as set 
forth in the Report of the Committee on Investiga- 
tions. It is a false alarm, brought about by the great 
progress of the gospel in Latin America and 
especially in Brazil. Romanists hate to see the dis- 
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tribution of God’s word, for they are learning that 
“the entrance of thy Word giveth light.” In all 
Latin American countries, as well as our own, the 
Catholic’s Bible is not a tool for the laity, but a book 
to be interpreted, added to, divided and taken from, 
as suits the need of the Catholic faith and con- 
venience. In some sections of Brazil they preferred 
to burn Bibles rather than have the people know the 
truth. I have seen it done. Indulgences of forty days 
sinning being offered as a reward for each Gospel 
or tract which we had distributed, to the person 
bringing them in. The Inquisition would have been 
instituted, no doubt, by some of their foreign priests 
had not the government offered freedom for all. 
Lives of missionaries have been imperiled and prop- 
erty destroyed on numbers of occasions, but it has 
served only as an impetus for further development 
and has made more Christian followers. Where there 
is persecution there are usually stronger Christians 
and greater progress. Friends, don’t fool yourselves 
into ‘thinking that Brazil does not need and want 
Christianity in its pureness and simplicity. There 
never were greater opportunities. 

I have dwelt too long here. I must take you to 
the youngest of our Brazil missions that is now 
fourteen years old, the Cayua Indian Mission, 
founded after much search and scouting to find a 
suitable place and the proper natives with which to 
begin. Finally, the East Brazil Mission, the Methodist 
Church and the two Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil united in an effort to establish a 
mission in 1929. Dr. Johnston, the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and his elders, furnished the $5,000 to equip 
the plan. One box of carpenter’s tools was donated 
by another friend, Mrs. Johnston, and that was all 
we had except the salaries of each worker until 1938, 
when $2,000 came to us from the Birthday Fund. 
With that we were able to buy land and build two 
dwellings, one school and one church building. Not 
until then was the chrysalis ready to burst its shell 
and really stretch itself. We thought it would be- 
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Left to right—A sick 
Indian in hammock in 
one corner of Cayua 
house. A type of Cayua 
home 









come hide-bound while waiting seven years for some 
donation for material development. IF it had come 
sooner the chrysalis would have left its shell sooner, 
perhaps, and we could have had more comfort and 
joy in service, and seen many more souls won for 
Christ. 

IF you get tired listening, please remember that 
we got tired living and working with hopes and 
plans elevated to the mth power, and nothing to 
work with. 

IF we could take you in your imagination 200 
miles from a railroad over trails—not roads—while 


for one minute you lean as far as possible to one’ 


side of the truck or car, the next to the other, or 
when going is safer you go up and down faster than 
you go forward, as you jump from hole to hole, 
you would wonder, as I did on my first trip, when 
such a journey w ould end, and whether soul and 
body would still be united. On the first trip we were 
lucky, having gotten stuck only three times. In 
1936, when we returned from our last furlough, we 
had nine similar experiences. Great experiences 
these, great privileges, too, for we were returning 
to our beloved work for the Master, going to the 
ends of the earth to preach the gospel, and we knew 
that Christ was with us. These hardships were for- 
gotten on the following morning, for it was Sunday, 

and the large crowd of Indian and Brazilian friends 
who came to Sunday school and welcomed us back 
gave joy and gladness. 

IF you would look deep into their faces and see 
the gladness and the sincere desire for help, instead 
of at their meager clothing, you could discover why 
a journey of almost 10,000 ‘miles is not too long if 
one can make Christ live in the hearts of such people. 

Their huts, not worthy of the name of home, with 
no comforts, nothing that spells home to us, meager 
food, only a scanty garment, all these make us pity 
them, but our greatest concern is with the salvation 
of their souls, They need and want the Light. Why 
do they attend our schools and catechumen classes? 
Why do they walk for miles, bringing all they have, 
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dogs, pet animals, etc., with them? Why did they 
themselves build a shelter where they could have 
their Sunday school nearer? Yes, these are God’s 
creatures and they seek the Light. Their souls are 
as precious as ours. But, how can they know the 
truth except they be taught, and how can they learn 
without a teacher? Seven reservations have opened 
their doors and asked for Christian workers, but we 
have been able to begin work in only two. When 
Mr. Maxwell preached his first sermon to a group 
in one village, the old chief was much impressed, 
and at the close of the service, with tears in his 
eyes, asked him, “When can you come and tell us 
more about Jesus?” A long time elapsed, but finally 
we were given a part of the Birthday Offering, and 
with that a small house was built. Now a teacher 
lives there. She will teach them the Jesus way. 

I wish we had time to hear some of the stories of 
their home life; how they clear their land clean for 
planting, with only a long knife called a machete, 
and when the land is ready they take a pointed stick, 
make a hole in the ground and plant the seeds. Now, 
peep into their grass-covered huts and there you will 
see their poverty. No beds, chairs nor tables. Perhaps 
there is an improvised bed made on props and 
poles, with a mattress or springs made with lacings 
of cowhide, but if they are sick there is no com- 
fortable bed to lie on, no cover to keep them warm, 
so live coals are placed on the ground underneath 
them, Is it any wonder that 60% of the babies die? 
Pneumonia and measles take heavy toll. If we could 
visit the doctor’s office now we would see there 
various kinds of infections, wounds, and diseases 
being treated, but when we first went there they 
would not seek the doctor’s aid. Many interesting 
stories might be told of this phase of the work, but 





























Mission Home at Uniao built by Mr. Maxwell, a helper, and 
the Maxwell boys, with money from the 1936 Birthday 
Offering 


I can only say IF we had had a hospital, much more 
could have been done. Essential drugs are hard to 
et. 

IF we could realize when we are helping to serve 
these humble creatures that we are doing it for 
Jesus, I am sure we would not withhold the things 
which are so necessary. IF we could realize that their 
souls are precious in God’s sight, and that they can- 
not learn of Him without a teacher, nor know how 
to live for Christ until we have told them the won- 
derful story, then we might long to help them. IF 
we ask you, would you help in making this work 
possible? Or would you say as a friend once did, 
“They are no more than dogs, so leave them to 
perish.” God forbid. “If you love me, keep my com- 
mandments,” said Jesus. “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” If we did this, would it not be a different 
world? Cannot we make it so? If you do not help 
us we can never accomplish God’s will for them. 





To Guide Your SURVEY Reading 


What are some of the reasons why there is a new 
urgency in the appeal for Home Missions today? 

What great opportunity is open in Western Okla- 
hema? ; 

How did Presbyterians in Ft. Worth meet and take 
advantage of an emergency opportunity? 

What are some of the wavs in which our Church is 
ministering to the Student-Soldier? 

What is involved with the saving of the Sabbath 
Day? 

What great Christian statesman died in August? 


What interesting development followed an epidemic 
of poliomyelitis in Texas this summer? 
What were some of the “High Lights” of the 
Foreign Missions Conference? 
How old is our Mission to the Cayua Indians? 
What do you know about Brazil? 
Who was “Chucho”? 
What was “Chucho’s” real name? 
Tell something of Aristeo. 
What do Presbyterians in Mexico plan for 


1947? 





CorrECTION: We are sorry that in the Birthdays for December, appearing on 
page 468 of the October Survey, the name of Mrs. Day Carper, Africa, on 


December 3 was omitted. 
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Young Africa Goes to School 


Norte: The first article in the PressyreriaN Survey for 
October was “Literacy: A Postwar Must,” by Dr. Frank 
C. Laubach. In this article we see > the great present 
urgency facing the church in its task of education. 


MANY YOUNG AMERICANS NOW OVERSEAS ARE DIS- 
covering with surprise that Christian schools have 
preceded them into the remote corners of the earth, 
preparing the way for understanding, friendship, 
and effective teamwork at every sort of task. The 
total impact of these schools is immeasurably great. 
It must in any true appraisal be counted one of the 
major formative forces of this era. It is a force that 
makes for the fullest self-realization of all peoples, 
and so contributes to the growth of a democratic 
world order. 

Nowhere have these schools made a larger contri- 
bution than in Africa. Here the archaic patterns of 
tribal culture existed until yesterday, in almost com- 
plete isolation from the outside world, but these are 
today being overwhelmed by the alien cultures of 
the colonizing powers. That the adjustment is being 
made successfully is due largely to the great 
resilience and power of adaptation which African 
peoples possess. It is also due to the existence, all 
over the continent, of Christian schools, which serve 
as mediator and interpreter between African and 
European conceptions of things. 

Interpreter the school must be indeed, and also the 
teacher, for the barrier of language that stands be- 
tween the African and the European is the first of 
many that must be overcome. No African is even 
moderately well-educated if he does not speak at 
least two languages fluently—that of his tribe, and 
the European language used in his area—English, 
French, Afrikaans, or Portuguese. Many Africans 
need three or more languages. Some use six or seven. 
I know one African pastor who, in addition to 
French and some English, knows fifteen African 
languages well enough to preach effectively in any 
of them. Fortunately, Africans have a strong natural 
bent for languages; their memories are retentive, 
their minds quick to catch new words and idioms, 
and they practise assiduously without the least em- 
barrassment. 

But culture as well as language must be inter- 
preted. Writing was unknown in Africa, cut off as 
it was by deserts, mountains, a forbidding coast, and 


*Educational Secretary, Congo Protestant Council. 
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terrifying diseases. Now that these barriers have 
been overcome, the whole world of books awaits 
the African, beckoning him to take for his own all 
the heritage of man’s accumulated knowledge and 
wisdom. Hence the four R’s—reading, writing, 
arithmetic and religion—as the basic tools of under- 
standing and growth, hold central place in the pri- 
mary schools of Africa. Coupled with them are the 
most urgently needed applications of knowledge to 
their own problems of daily life: hygiene to hel 
them combat disease and improve the health of their 
communities; agriculture to help them secure more 
adequate food supplies and, where possible, a cash 
income from the sale of produce; simple carpentry 
and masonry to acquaint them with the use of im- 
proved tools and enable them to build better houses 
and furnishings; geography and history to acquaint 
them with the backgrounds and relationships of the 
people with whom they have contacts, and the inter- 
change of raw materials and manufactured goods 
in which they are equally concerned with the rest 
of us. 

In material equipment few of these schools would 
take a prize. Often the school building is merely a 
grass-thatched mud hut, hardly distinguishable from 
the other structures of the village. Rude wooden 
benches or mere logs serve as seats, crude tables as 
desks. The single panel of blackboard was once part 
of a packing case, but black paint makes it service- 
able. If imported chalk is not obtainable, sticks of 
hard clay from the river bank will do. Some schools 
have reverted to the method of the ancient Greeks 
and write with pointed sticks on a bed of sand on 
the ground. 

Books are scarce, too. The many tribal languages 
of Africa make it exceedingly difficult to carry out 
the basic educational principle that schooling should 
begin in the child’s mother tongue. Often cognate 
languages must be grouped together to form a unit 
large enough to make the publishing of books prac- 
ticable. Even so, hundreds of different languages 
are used in these village schools, and in many of 
them only a handful of books or leaflets exist. 
Primers are passed from hand to hand until they are 
worn to shreds. Sometimes there is no book inter- 
mediate in difficulty between the primer and the 
New Testament. Yet the children do learn to read 
and to write, and many of them go on to the more 
efficient and better-equipped schools at the mission 
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centers for further training. For many thousands of 
African boys, however, and a much larger propor- 
tion of girls, the village school is the only one they 
will ever know. Strong efforts are being put forth, 
therefore, to make them more effective, through 
the provision of better-trained teachers, better 
equipment, better oversight, stronger community 
interest and backing, and more vital courses of 
study. 

In teacher-training and in general education at 
upper grade-school and high-school level, notable 
rogress has been made in recent years in many 
parts of Africa. The vast majority of such schools 
are boarding schools, located at mission stations and 
operated under the direct supervision of missionary 
teachers. The best of these schools contrive to main- 
tain the atmosphere and social structure of an Afri- 
can community even while they cultivate a growing 
understanding of the common world culture to 
which we all are heirs. African crafts and art forms 
are studied appreciatively under the best obtainable 
African teachers. African tribal lore and local his- 
tory are investigated and recorded. The laws and 
customs of tribal society are studied with a view to 
ensuring respect for the old ways and the preserva- 
tion of all that is compatible with modern condi- 
tions of life. The object of these schools is not to 
turn out an imitation European, but to create a new 
and finer type of African. 

Above all, these schools are Christian in aim and 


character. The Christian faith is not presented ab- 
stractly as a body of theology demanding intellectual 
assent, or as a series of historical occurrences remote 
in time and place. Rather it is the touchstone of 
judgment in all the choices and acts of daily life; it 
is the viewpoint from which all else is regarded and 
understood, Africans are profoundly aware of unseen 
forces at work in nature and in human personality. 
The Christian view of God as Creator, sustaining 
Power, compassionate Father, and redeeming Love 
is supremely satisfying to them. As one old 
African woman remarked when she heard the story 
of Jesus: “I always knew there must be a God like 
that!” The African finds indeed that Christ comes 
to him “not to destroy but to fulfil.” 

So essential for the stability and development of 
the peoples of Africa are these Christian schools 
that in many areas they are accorded government 
support and constitute the main school system of 
the colonies. In Belgian and Portuguese colonies, 
however, the political dominance of the Roman 
Catholic Church results in the exclusion of Protestant 
schools from public aid. Efforts are being made to 
secure equal recognition for all Christian schools, 
for there is no doubt that from these schools are 
coming the leaders of the new Africa, men and 
women fit and ready to take their place in building 
a world of understanding and brotherhood in which 
all peoples everywhere may find fulfillment, free- 
dom, and peace. 





Universal Bible Sunday— December 5 


UniversaL BipLE SUNDAY WILL BE OBSERVED THIS 
year in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., on Decem- 
ber 5. Sponsored by the American Bible Society 
and supported by the churches of more than fifty 
denominations, Universal Bible Sunday has become 
anationally recognized event, supported by endorse- 
ments of the President and the Governors of the 
States, and bringing to the nation, over the radio 
networks, the voices of prominent religious leaders. 

In sponsoring the celebration the American Bible 
Society supplies to every pastor in the country ma- 
terials designed to encourage the spread of Bible 
reading and to acquaint the Christian people with 
the present demand for Bibles throughout the world, 
which only the American people can meet. In its 
effort to cope with this need, the American Bible 
Society, which is the agent of all the great denomi- 
nations in translating, publishing, and distributing 
the Bible throughout the world, last year issued in 
the United States 8,230,835 Scripture volumes for 
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domestic and foreign use, exceeding its output of 
any former year. This record production was prin- 
cipally due to the demand for pocket Testaments 
for the men of our armed forces and for Bibles and 
Testaments for prisoners of war. Since early in 1940 
the American Bible Society has distributed 3,375,673 
Scripture volumes to our fighting men, and is still 
filling orders for chaplains at the rate of about 25,000 
books a week. Through its office in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, the Society has supplied almost a half-million 
Bibles, Testaments and Gospel portions to prisoners 
of war in Germany and elsewhere, in thirty-four 
different languages. 

Just now the American Bible Society is marshalling 
all its forces to publish large quantities of Bibles in 
various languages spoken in Europe for immediate 
supply to the civilian population of the impoverished 
nations there as soon as the war is over. Universal 
Bible Sunday this year will serve to inform the 
American people of these needs. 
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The Ministers Annuity Fund 
Serves Our Church 


THE MEMBERS OF OUR CHURCH ARE AWARE OF THE 
fact that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund was opened 
on April 1, 1940, after having secured in cash and 

ledges the $3,000,000 prior service fund. About 
98% of the eligible ministers of our Church are now 
members of this Fund, which means that they and 
the churches they serve are making regular pay- 
ments on their dues. 

During the three and one half years since the 
Fund was opened, 183 ministers have retired on ac- 
count of age and have been receiving their pensions 
in accordance with the plan. Thirty-two of these 
later died and two of them have been able to return 
to active service. Nineteen of our ministers have 
retired on account of total and permanent disability, 
three of whom have since passed away. 

Since April 1, 1940, 35 of our ministers have died, 
leaving Ww ‘dows who immediately began to receive 
pensions. Forty other ministers in active service 
have died and their widows have been receiving the 
benefits of this Fund. Two of these widows have 
since passed away. 

In these homes of our ministers were 21 children 
under eighteen years of age who were entitled to 
$100 a year until they had reached the age of 
eighteen. Three of these have reached that age. Two 


hundred and two families of ministers have thus 
been the beneficiaries of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund since it was opened. There were 294 people 
represented in these 202 homes who have received 


the benefits from the Fund through August of 1943. 


It is true that the benefits sent to the homes men- 
tioned above is nothing like it ought to be. Fifty 
dollars a month, the maximum benefit during these 
early years of the operation of the Fund, is not large 
in the eyes of the world, but it has been a wonderful 
help to the homes of our ministers where it has gone. 
The letters which come to our office indicate a deep 
gratitude on the part of the beneficiaries. 

The Managers of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
take pleasure in announcing to the Church that the 
Fund is in excellent condition. We invest the funds 
only in securities of the highest order. These securi- 
ties are under the constant study of our investment 
counsel. 

The Fund has proved to be a great blessing to the 
whole Church, but it has not solved all the problems 
harassing the Church. However, it has been a great 
help in solv ing many of these. By means of this the 
Church has been able to meet more adequately the 
obligation it owes to a minister and his dependents 
when his days of service have come to a close. 





Christmas Material, 1943 


FoR THE THIRTY-FIRST YEAR, YOUR COMMITTEE OF 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief is pre- 
paring to serve the Church by furnishing material 
for December: programs; offering envelopes; infor- 
mation on the joy Girt. There is also available ma- 
terial from past years: stories; life dedication cards; 
carol books; programs, of which some may be new 
to your church, and of which one may prove to be 
just what your group needs. 

Sample ‘packages are sent to pastors and other 
leaders in each church. They may also be obtained 
on request from 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky (free, but postage appreciated). 

May we make the following suggestions as you 
plan 1 your Christmas program? 
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. Study the material carefully; do not discard it 
too : heals just because it looks hard—maybe you 
can simplify —maybe your folks can do more than 
you think! Do not discard because it looks too 
simple—plan to enrich the service with additional 
music, pageantry, etc. Do not follow the printed 
instructions slavishly,; adapt it; make it your pro- 
gram. 

2. Order material promptly; allow from one to 
two weeks for the package to reach you. The Louis- 
ville office tries to fill orders the day they are re- 
ceived; but in these war days the mails are crowded 
and delayed. : 

3. Please order only what you need; help your 
Committee to economize. 
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First Impressions on 


Attending 


the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South 


By WADE H. BOGGS* 


DurtnG JULY 1-6, 1943, I ATTENDED FOR THE FIRST 
time the Presbyterian Educational Association of 
the South, meeting at Montreat, North Carolina, I 
have been keenly interested in this organization, and 
in the significant work it has done for many years 
in studying the educational problems of our beloved 
Church. I had read the minutes of the former meet- 
ings, and many of the addresses made during those 
meetings. But this last summer was the first time I 
had been privileged to attend the sessions myself. 

I attended all the sessions it is possible for one 
person to attend. I gained some very definite impres- 
sions, Which I here record. 

First of all, I was impressed by the large number 
of outstanding leaders of our Church who are en- 
gaged in the fundamental work of Christian Educa- 
tion. These are men of vision, highly trained, and 
possessing a conviction of a divine call to serve in 
the business of training young people for right liv- 
ing. They are devoting themselves to this work in 
a spirit of consecration that was inspiring to behold. 
The Church should be proud of such a noble band 
of devoted servants as gathered for study, for con- 
ferences and fellowship, at Montreat this year. 

In the next place, I got an impression that our 
educators are realists. They were facing in the spirit 
of realism the major problems confronting our 
Christian schools. These, as I recall them, are two. 
They were concerned about how to get more of 
our fine boys and girls from our Christian homes 
to attend our Christian schools. The second prob- 
lem was how to secure a larger support of our 
schools so that they can be better equipped to do 
the job for which the Church called them into 
being. As the group faced these problems, they 
came to the conclusion that a proper appreciation, 
on the part of the pastor and local leaders, of what 
the Christian school can do in the way of furnishing 
a Christian leadership in the local churches, would 
enlist their support. They seemed to realize that the 
key man in reaching a solution of the problems was 
the pastor. Surely no informed person can fail to 
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*Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., became Executive Secretary of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief on September 1, 1943. 
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agree on this point. With the aid of the pastor, the 
local church can be led to do its duty along any path 
of achievement. But in the face of a pastor’s indif- 
ference or Opposition, any approach to the local 
church is almost hopelessly handicapped to begin 
with. 

Although I have had the privilege of leading every 
church I have served as pastor to have some real 
share in supporting the educational program of the 
synod, I came away from the meeting of the Presby- 
terian Educational Association of “the South last 
summer realizing more fully than ever before that 
our great Church must patronize more largely our 
own Church schools, and must provide also a larger 
financial support, if our schools are to achieve the 
highest success possible to them. 

I was furthermore impressed with the insight and 
clear discernment of the needs of the day as revealed 
in the addresses delivered, One speaker after another 
came to grips with present-day problems confront- 
ing the Church in her educational task. I am simply 
giving here a few of the highlights found as one 
reads these addresses which are printed in the 
Minutes of the meeting held last summer in Mon- 
treat. If anyone would like to see any or all of these 
addresses, a request to 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky, enclosing 10 cents to help cover 
printing and postage, will bring a copy of the printed 
Minutes. 

* x * 

“Christian Education is fundamental to the life 
and leadership of the Church. The Christian college 
looks to the Church as her mother. She has been 
nurtured and guided by the Church, She has never 
been truer in her motive than when she sought to 
serve the Church. Our colleges have no ambition in 
any direction which would weaken their relation 
and service to the Church. Let it be said very hum- 
bly, however, that it is not a one-way contribution. 
The Church has never made a better investment, nor 
a more fundamental one, than in her schools and 
colleges. The Church would seem to be quite as 
dependent upon the product of the Christian col- 
leges as are the colleges dependent upon the support 
of the Church. In spite of criticisms heard oc- 
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casionally regarding youth just returned from 
college, and its relation to the Church, a large per- 
centage of graduates from our Church colleges are 
found in places of responsibility in their local 
churches before many years have passed. An over- 
whelming proportion of our ministers, a large num- 
ber of our most influential elders and deacons, 
Sunday-school teachers, Auxiliary and Young 
People’s leaders, are the products of our Church 
colleges. The Church will be guided by true instinct 
if she sets herself with new determination to the 
strengthening of her colleges and to guiding her 
choicest youth into them.” 
* * * 

“Christian Education is of fundamental impor- 
tance to the defense of our democracy. While we 
are in the tortuous throes of an all-out effort to 
defend our democratic way of life, it is well to 
renew our conviction, based on historical fact, as 
to the intimate relations between Christian Educa- 
tion and national stability. Our truest and best-loved 
traditions in America are moral and spiritual ones. 
No thoughtful person can survey our history with- 
out evaluating the important place the Church col- 
leges have had in our production of strong leadership 
for the nation, and in our formation of the moral 
ideals and principles which have been our standards. 
The backbone of this nation would feel an instinc- 
tive alarm if it thought seriously of having its 
Church-related colleges removed and the chief 
source of Christian character and leadership in the 
nation thereby cut off. Our State-supported institu- 
tions find in the influence of the Christian college 
their best guarantee against the encroaching hand 
of politics. The present Governor of North Carolina 
stated recently in one of our Presbyterian colleges, 
‘So long as I am the Chief Executive of this com- 
monwealth, I promise there shall be no interference 
with the educational program of the State by poli- 
tics.’ Not only is that a wise conclusion, sincerely 
stated, but it is a safe one for him. In a State popu- 
lated by a constituency who know and feel the 
influence of strong Church-related colleges through 
the voice of leading Christian men and women who 
would insist on the right of youth to education in 
either type of institution, untrammelled by selfish 
politics, the cause, even of the State education, is 
more secure. Had there been strong, independent, 
Church-related colleges in Germany, Hitler’s regime 
could never have moved forward unchallenged as it 
was by the educational institutions of the nation.” 

* * * 

“In a world of keen competition, the Church 
cannot afford to give her young people only second- 
class advantages. We must recognize the fact that if 
the Church fails to provide first-class instruction 
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and trainitig, our youth will not matriculate in out 
Church colleges. The Church cannot afford to neg- 
lect anything that will enable her to make better 
and better the education she is now offering. How 
lustily we sing: ‘Onward, Christian soldiers, march- 
ing as to war, often unmindful that, before an army 
can hope to march, it must be trained and disci- 
plined in army schools. And how much we can 
learn from the Army in the matter of education! 
The Army is now employing some of its most bril- 
liant soldiers as teachers in its schools. While most 
of the teachers in our colleges have their master’s 
degree, and a growing number their doctorates, few 
indeed are they who continue their education fur- 
ther. In contrast to this, an army officer’s education 
is completed only when he reaches the age of retire- 
ment. Our colleges will have to face the problem of 
providing opportunities and perhaps means for their 
professors to continue their formal education. I do 
not blame our teachers for not going further in 
their preparation, because our colleges pay them too 
meagre a salary for them to indulge themselves thus. 
One major problem before the Church college is 
how to increase the compensation now paid, Is this 
not a responsibility of the Church as much as the 


= 


opening of schools: 
* * * 

“We have obligations to the Church which tran- 
scend our obligation to any particular institution. 
We are entrusted with the educational destiny of 
boys and girls. Our obligation is primarily to them, 
not to any particular college. We cannot hope at 
once to bring all our institutions up to standard. 
Shall we maintain all on a level until such time as 
we can raise them all? In deciding this, as in most 
of the other questions we shall face, we ought to 
consider what is best for the whole cause of Chris- 
tian education, and not what seems best for a par- 
ticular college.” 

* * * 

“It must be made clear to the supporting con- 
stituency of our institutions that there are sound 
basic principles for the management of a Church 
college; and that, without tax support, parents who 
are able to do so must be called upon to bear a fair 
percentage of the cost of education, It is to be ex- 
pected that the cost per student will not decrease 
in our educational institutions, and we must bring 
the privilege of attending our Church colleges to 
many of our young people by establishing adequate 
student aid to supplement their own ability to pay 


for their education.” 
* * * 


“Some of our Presbyterian people expect un- 
reasonable things in the sphere of morals and 
religion. Some of them seem to expect all the pro- 
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fessors in the college to intrude religion into their if they were put down alone in an unchristian 
lectures, in a fashion which is academically i impos- atmosphere, they would not only maintain their 
sible. We must convince them that this is unwise, Christian faith and character, but would create a 
that they are making an unreasonable demand. Christian church around them. When we are asking 


“But it must be said that, if we are to lay proper ; ; 
for money, we imply that students whom we train 
foundations, we must see to it that learning, on the oney, we imply that students i 


art of either professor or student, is not thought of will tend to act as : Chr istian leaven in the whole of 

as a substitute for piety. Our task is Christian edu- UX half-heathen civilization. We must see to it that 
cation. When we are asking for money, we imply we actually secure such professors, and that they 
that the teaching staff of our colleges i is such that actually send out young people of this sort.” 

















The Church Ministering to the Student-Soldier 


(Continued from page 494) 





where there are military units report a good re- at educational centers after the war, in the period 
sponse to religious programs by student soldiers. when large numbers will be training to get back into 
One worker, reflecting what many hinted at, said, vocations. Already plans for this period are being 
“It looks like an all- hands- on-deck response.” discussed. 
Several other general observations are important. It appears also that the times are causing students 
A number of churches near college campuses have to look into life more deeply. This is good ground 
become more active because of the presence of the for preaching the good news. 
student soldier. This in part can be explained. Even Some of the more able student religious leaders 
municipal universities have become cosmopolitan in have been uprooted from their initial campus. They 
make-up. The campus that was made up of students are carrying on at other campuses, and serve as a 
} who lived at home is now made up of students from fine stimulant where groups have been slow in de- 
a distance. This has opened up a new service for veloping an on-going program. 
some churches. In 21 Sundays, for example, out of The status of the civilian student amid the changes 
240 visitor cards signed by some 500 student soldier was not the subject of this study. One worker volun- 
visitors, 39 states were represented, The make-up of _ teered the information that the regular student group 
the denominational college has changed greatly so shows fine results. It is to be hoped that the special 
that Jews and Catholics attend Protestant colleges. need of the hour will not cause the church to miss 
The reverse is also true. In one church a Men’s Club the importance of carrying on the normal stream 
has set up a special committee and endeavors to con- of student work which has gained in significance 
tact all student soldiers. Auxiliaries are being called during the past forty-year period. 
upon to furnish hostesses and serve refreshments. The Church’s ministry to the student soldier is a 
All in all there has been a new focus of attention on joint work of the Executive Committee of Christian 
the near-by service to be rendered in the college Education and Ministerial Relief and the Executive 
church. This aw akening should be good preparation Committee of Religious Education and Publication 
for the larger opportunity that seems likely to come through the Joint Committee on Student Work. 
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William Paton 


Wor p CurIsTIANITY SUFFERED AN INESTIMABLE LOSS 
on August 21, 1943, in the death of the Reverend 
William Paton, D.D., Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council since 1927, and joint secretary 
since 1938 of the provisional committee of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. Paton’s rich experience, his breadth of vision, 
his fine scholarship, his abundant vitality and ability 
to inspire confidence, and his infinite capacity for 
work, will make his loss keenly felt at every turn in 
the days ahead. To his many colleagues in the world- 
wide mission of Christianity his death will be a 
source of deep personal grief. 


Dr. Paton was born in London on November 13, 
1886, the son of John and Elizabeth Paton. He re- 
ceived his M.A. with honors from Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1908, and spent a further year of 
study at Westminster College, Cambridge, in 1911. 
His honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was be- 
stowed upon him by the University of Edinburgh 
iN 1939. 


From 1git to 1922 Dr. Paton was Missionary 
Secretary of the Student Christian Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and went to India under 
the Y. M.C. A. in 1919. His brilliant record attracted 
the attention of those concerned with developing 
the organization of the National Christian Council 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and he was invited to 
become its secretary in 1922. He held that post until 
the Ratvik meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in July, 1926, called him to a wider sphere 
as secretary of the International Missionary Council 
and editor of the International Review of Missions. 


He assumed his new duties in the spring of 1927 
and was intimately associated with Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis, the secretary of the Council in New York, in 
all the preparations for the great Jerusalem Meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in 1928, and 
in the direction of the meeting itself. Ten years 
later, again in close association with Dr. Warnshuis, 
he planned and directed the epochal meeting held 
at Tambaram, Madras, India, in December, 1938. At 
the close of the meeting he edited the seven volumes 
that, in effect, sum up the fullest information and 
the best thinking of the era in the missionary move- 
ment which came to an end with the beginning of 
the present war. 


In his capacity as secretary of the International 
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Missionary Council, Dr. Paton paid many visits to 
the United States, and hundreds of mission and 
church leaders came to know, to appreciate, and to 
trust him. On several occasions he combined lecture 
or preaching tours with his trips. The last of these 
occurred in the first part of 1942 when he toured 
the country on a preaching mission under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of Churches. 


His loss will be keenly felt in British church cir- 
cles, as well as in the international Christian world, 
for Dr. Paton was active in many phases of British 
church life. In addition to his many and heavy duties 
as secretary of the International Missionary Council 
and of the World Council of Churches, Dr, Paton 
also carried official responsibility for Indian affairs 
and some other major matters for the British Con- 
ference of Missionary Societies. A member of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, he enjoyed the 
confidence of the Anglican Church and of the Free 
Churches as well. He was an ardent promoter of 
the newly-organized British Council of Churches, 
and one of the principal movers in a church group 
which is studying the post-war peace settlement. 
Recently he had been instrumental in securing a 
private gift of 24,000 pounds sterling to be divided 
among Christian literature, the post-war work of the 
International Missionary Council, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, the British Council of Churches, 
the China Christian Colleges, and student evangelism 
in China. The multiplicity of his contacts with 
British governmental authorities was amazing, and 
in all of these he was trusted and most influential. 
He was in intimate contact with the refugee govern- 
ments in London as well, and also with the various 
refugee groups of continental Christianity. 


His publications, in addition to his extensive edi- 
torial work, were many and varied. They include: 
Jesus Christ and the World’s Religions (1916); Alex- 
ander Duff (1922); A Faith for the World (1929); 
The Faiths of Mankind (1932); Christianity in the 
Eastern Conflicts (1937); World Community 
(1938); The White Man’s Burden (1939); The Mes- 
sage of the World-wide Church (1940); The 
Church and the New Order (1941); The Church 
Calling (1942); as well as numerous magazine ar- 
ticles. At the time of his death he was contemplating 
a volume on post-war mission policy. 


Dr. Paton is survived by his wife, four sons, and 
two daughters. 
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The Westminster Assembly 
V. Three Centuries and Now 


By D. P. McGEACHY* 


WHAT HAVE WE PRESBYTERIANS TO LEARN FROM THREE 
centuries of history? We celebrate the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the meeting of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly—shall our celebration be no more 
than a lesson in an old-time schoolroom, with a 
rattling off of dates and the calling of a few barely- 
remembered names? It might be well for us to read 
the Seventy-eighth Psalm just here. The inspired 
singer is going back over history as he knew it those 
thousands of years ago, and he has a distinct purpose 
in mind. He talks of the things his father told him, 
and they are the things he would pass on to “the 
generations to come .. . that they might set their 
hope in God . . . and might not be as their fathers.” 
In something of that spirit these articles have been 
written. We have talked about the times of the 
Assembly—its members, its program, its fruits—and 
now we come to ask in conclusion something as to 
what all this study may mean in our faith and prac- 
tice for 1943. It is well to know history, but the best 
part of that knowledge is the practical application of 
it. What may 1643 say to 1943? What may the 
Westminster Assembly have to teach the General 
Assembly as it meets this year and next? 

Let us pay again our glad tribute to the work the 
Assembly did during those tumbled years from 1643 
to 1647. The Confession of Faith, as we have it now, 
is probably the most complete statement of Christian 
doctrine ever set down on paper, but it is too long 
for us to consider here. The same thing applies to 
the Larger Catechism, with its report of “The Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare.” One passes 
it by almost with weeping—the temptation to dis- 
cuss it is so powerful. Let this one paragraph call 
attention to the Shorter Catechism—briefer and 
better-known among us. Place that Shorter Cate- 
chism of yours alongside your Shakespeare, your 
Milton, your Spenser—alongside the noblest monu- 
ments of English speech. It belongs there. Pick out 
your choicest passage in Shakespeare. Is it something 
from Romeo and Juliet, something from Hamlet, 
something from Macbeth? Now place alongside 
that best of Shakespeare some of the definitions from 
the Shorter Catechism. The chief end of man, the 
definition of sin, the definition of God, or of ef- 


*This is the fifth and last of a series of articles written by Rev. 
D. P. McGeachy, D.D., to mark the celebration of the Tercentenary 
of the Westminster Assembly. 
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fectual calling, or justification, or adoption, or 
sanctification, or any one of a dozen other answers 
to those searching questions. 

Let it be said quietly and without qualification 
that these learned and godly divines of Westminster 
in 1643 were masters of English speech and con- 
summate theologians, who, in a high moment in 
human history, were asked to state what the Scrip- 
tures principally teach concerning God and what 
duty God requires of man, and who, facing that 
appointed task, did it to perfection. My great old 
Bible teacher used to tell of a boy who tried to laugh 
at the Proverbs of Solomon, saying that they were 
superficial nonsense and that anybody could dash 
them off by the page. My old teacher entered into 
no argument. He simply said, “Please bring me to- 
morrow or any day this month not a page of 
proverbs but one—just one!” And that bright boy 
is trying yet, so far as results go—just as you and I 
would be trying to the end of time if we undertook 
to better the Shorter Catechism definitions of faith 
in Jesus Christ or of repentance unto life. Our claim 
is that for accuracy of expression, for the combina- 
tion of logic and diction, for the marriage of sound 
to sense, there is nothing in English speech to sur- 
pass these familiar answers to the old, old questions 
of the Shorter Catechism. Please bear that claim in 
mind as we go on to further consideration of our 
Standards and this three hundredth anniversary of 
their production. 

There are two things that cry out to be said here 
in the same breath. One is that these ancestors of 
ours had high expectations as to the future, and the 
other is that it seems that they laid too much stress 
on the efficacy of creedal statement as a means 
toward the realization of those expectations. Since 
we cannot discuss two ideas at the same time, let 
us take first the idea of great expectation, of high 
hope, among those godly divines. Here is a quota- 
tion from Robert Baillie, one of the Scotch Com- 
missioners: “We are thinking of a new work over 
seas, if this Church were settled. The times of Anti- 
Christ’s fall are approaching. The very outward 
providences of God seem to be disposing France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany for the receiving of the 
gospel. When the curtains of the Lord’s Tabernacle 
are thus far, and much farther, enlarged by the 
means which yet appear not, how shall our mouth 
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be filled with laughter, our tongues with praise, and 
our hearts with rejoicing!” And here is something 
of the same sort from Milton, who was so much of 
a Presbyterian at the first: “The favor and the love 
of heaven are in a peculiar manner propitious and 
propending toward us. God is decreeing to begin 
some new and great period in His Church. For now 
the time seems to come wherein Moses, the great 
prophet, may sit in heaven rejoicing to see that 
memorable and glorious wish of his fulfilled, when 
not only our seventy elders but all the Lord’s people 
are become prophets”. And so we might go on with 
quotations of the same nature—the great leaders, in 
and out of the Assembly in 1643, had high expecta- 
tions as to what they or their children might see of 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. They had 
these high expectations, but they depended too much 
on creedal statements as the means for realizing those 
high hopes. 

If any one hesitates about such assertion I can 
only say that I have all history to back me up. The 
men of 1643 were moral men, and they were op- 
posed to gambling and drinking, just as they should 
have been, but the fact remains that they looked up 
to creedal accuracy with too much of devotion. 
Read the report of the Committee appointed by the 
Assembly to consider the question as to why God 
was “provoked” with them, as news came in of a 
great defeat the Parliamentary Army had suffered. 
It is true that that report condemns some very defi- 
nite sins, but it is also true that it insists that people 
must be brought to sign the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and preachers must be paid and treated 
with respect, and in general that outward con- 
formity was an essential in the sight of God and 
that He would never bring His kingdom in through 
any people who were not Presbyterians! This is the 
history of Presbyterianism for the next hundred 
years—they overemphasized the place of creedal 
accuracy in the bringing in of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The issues that divided our fathers were 
not always great moral issues—although the world 
of that day was literally running over with hatred 
and war and pitiful poverty and all the rank growth 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 

We Presbyterians do not like to be shown our 
own faults—nobody does—but let us go back and 
read the wonderful paper which lies at the founda- 
tion of our own division of the Church. It was writ- 
ten in very much the same spirit that characterized 
the Assembly of 1643. It is a truly magnificent 
document, but it defends human slavery—defends 
human slavery in the very years when David Liv- 
ingstone was pouring out his life in Africa to end 
slavery and praying God’s blessing on any man— 
American, Englishman, or Turk—who would help 
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him heal that “open sore of the world.” There may 
be those who will insist that we ought not to men- 
tion these matters now—just as there was a strong 
plea made in 1643 that the faults of the Church 
ought not to be named in public. However, we have 
the facts as to our fathers. They did publish the 
truth in spite of objection. So it should be with us. 
Lovingly, honestly, accurately, we ought to ask, 
Why does not the Kingdom come in our day? Are 
men to go on and on forever disappointed and 
stumbling? We are told in the letter to the Hebrews 
that Jesus sits expecting till His enemies be made 
His footstool. Are His expectations never to be 
realized? Is He never to see of the travail of His 
soul that He may be satisfied? Is it God’s will that 
war and all the outbreaking shames of history should 
go on and on indefinitely? 

Of course there will be those who will say that 
Christ Himself is going to break through the clouds 
and in some day of utter darkness light up the world 
with the shining of His Second Advent and Himself 
bring in His own kingdom, It ought to sober us to 
realize that even a man with the mind of a Milton 
could be swept off with such an idea. But Milton’s 
hopes for that sort of solution were not realized, 
and we have no right to lie down and say in our 
day, “Let the Lord bring in His own kingdom.” 
Of course He must do the work—but equally of 
course He must do it through us, or else all Scrip- 
ture and all human experience are false witnesses. 
For His own hidden but glorious reasons God has 
made the coming of the better day to depend on 
our willing and loving co6peration with Him in His 
purposes of grace and of glory. Milton was certainly 
mistaken in his notion that Jesus might break 
through the clouds in 1643 or 1650, but he may have 
been more nearly right when he dwelt on the ter- 
rible compromise the Church made in the day of 
Constantine. What a pity that we have no space 
here to follow Milton as he talks about the day 
when Constantine made the Church “a vine in this 
respect, because she cannot subsist without clasping 
about the elm of worldly strength and felicity, as 
if the heavenly city could not support itself without 
the props and buttresses of secular authority.” Per- 
haps we may some day have opportunity for 
studying the fundamental question as to those who 
so nearly brought the Kingdom in in the days fol- 
lowing Pentecost. 

We rejoice in the fathers of the Westminster 
Assembly, but still more we rejoice in the Assembly 
of the Upper Room—“on whom the Spirit came.” 
What a price those men paid—but what an ex- 
perience they had! The founders of the Church ot 
the Lord Jesus Christ—are we building as they 
built? The power they had came at a cost, as we 
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ought to keep in mind. They had to give up life 
with all that life held—they had to give up country 
(and nobody ever loved his country more than the 
Jew)—and they had to give up what they thought 
was the true religion! Life, patriotism, orthodoxy— 
there is a trinity for us to consider. 

It is not in my mind to rouse antagonism or con- 
troversy. All that I am saying I would say in humility 
and in love. It is clearly my conviction that we need 
to go back to 1643. We have much to learn from 
those men and those days. But it is not in my mind 
that we should stop there. We need to go back to 
the days of the New Testament, and we need to 
recapture the lost radiance. And it may be that we 
shall not have that revolutionary experience unless 
we, too, pay a price. Jesus told His little group that 
they need expect nothing better than what He suf- 
fered. Even so we may not pick and choose as to 
what we shall give up and what we shall endure. 
Three centuries are speaking to us in this anniver- 
sary year. But back of three centuries we may hear 
the Voice of nineteen centuries and that Voice may 


startle us when we really stop to listen to its message. 


I follow a famous father! 

I follow and lead him, too— 
For every boy should better 

The best that his dad could do. 


He stands on his father’s shoulders, 
He starts where his father stopped; 

He carries on through the darkness 
The torch that his father dropped. 


He renders a glad allegiance, 
He clings to his father’s hand; 
But knowing a Greater Leader 


He’s off to the Promised Land! 


And so from the Past that made him 
He turns to the years to be 
To work with the One Who worketh 
Both now and eternally. 
Amen, 








It Is WORTH COMMENTING UPON THE FACT THAT MANY 
oppressed Gentiles in Nazi lands do not share in the 
anti-Semitism of the oppressors. In addition to many 
reports of a similar nature is the most recent report 
of all, vouched for by the United Nations Informa- 
tion Office, that Belgian patriots “held up a train 
from Malines carrying 1,500 Jews to Poland” and 
“released the Jews from cattle trucks in which they 
were confined.” 

This is another instance wherein Gentiles in Nazi 
lands risked their lives to save Jews from torture 
and death, and it indicates that the people in Europe, 
who have seen what anti-Semitism really means, 
want none of it. 

It would be well for us who value Christianity 
and the democracy of our country to take this lesson 
to heart. For, if we do, we shall reject anti-Semitism 
in the form of gossip, malicious slander, and un- 
founded charges against the Jews. It is pertinent to 


A Lesson and a Warning 






note that it was in this form that the Germans first 
experienced anti-Semitism—as did the Belgians, too, 
for that matter—at the hands of the Nazis, to be 
followed later by violence against the Jewish mi- 
nority. The inference here clearly shows that vio- 
lence, which every Christian abhors, is but the final 
product of its preceding causes—gossip, malicious 
slander, and unfounded charges against the Jews— 
which every Christian ought to abhor. 

It would seem, then, that the experience of 
Europeans with anti-Semitism should serve both as a 
warning and a lesson for us in dealing with the same 
thing in America. The warning is that prejudice 
against the Jews finally leads to violence which 
destroys others as well as Jews. The lesson is that 
disaster, born of anti-Semitism, can be averted by 
people who will give meaning to Christ’s command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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Auxiliary Aids and Acttvtttes 


Organization meeting of the Presbyterial Auxiliary of the West Brazil Mission in Patrocinio, May, 1943. Mrs. Stephen 
Sloop will be seen looming a head above every one else. Just in front of her is Mrs. Woodson, who came down from 
the great state of Goyaz, to take part in the meeting. Her auxiliary is the first auxiliary in that state to join a presby- 
terial, thus beginning, we feel, a new phase of Westward Ho! for the Woman’s Auxiliary in Brazil. . 

Just in front of Mrs. Woodson, a little to our right as we face the photograph, is Dofia Junia Machado, the president- 
elect of the presbyterial. She and her husband, Rev. Sebastias Machado, are outstanding products of the West Brazil Mis- 
sion, an exceptionally fine young couple. Continuing to our right in the front row is Mrs. Williamson, who was largely 
instrumental in working up the meeting, and presiding efficiently until after the election of officers. Next to her, on our 
right, is Mrs. Hardie, veteran member of the West Brazil Mission. Mrs. Hurst and Miss Hesser were active in the meet- 
ing, but, being hostesses, were somewhere else when the picture was taken. Second to our right from Mrs. Hardie is 


Dona Adele Pitta, formerly a missionary to Portugal. 


This is the 16th presbyterial to be organized in Brazil. 


New Presbyterial Auxiliary in Brazil 
By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT* 


ONE OF MY GREAT PRIVILEGES THIS YEAR WAS TO BE 
present at the organization of the Presbyterial of the 
West Brazil Mission. I am sending a photograph of 
that gathering. South Carolina women, especially, 
will enjoy seeing Mrs. Williamson, who had a very 
important part in the meeting, and who was elected 
vice-president of the new Presbyterial Auxiliary. 
It was lovely that, of the four officers chosen, two 
were Brazilian women and two were missionaries. 
Miss Hesser was elected a Cause Secretary. The 
students of the Biblical Institute, both sexes, attended 
about half of the meeting. I saw them busily takin 

notes, and one of the young men told me that he 
had received great inspiration and help for future 
work from the sessions. That will perhaps seem 


*Miss Marchant is a missionary located at Cambuquira, Minas, 
Brazil. 
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funny to you folks. One of the pastors whom I met 
on my trip to Patrocinio could not understand how 
a presbyterial could possibly be organized where 
there is not yet a presbytery! It was a time of in- 
spiring, joyful fellowship, and I enjoyed every 
minute. 

Next week we shall begin our annual Laymen’s 
Institutes. The one formerly held in Lavras has 
divided into two, one to be held in Campo Belo, 
the other in Varginha. We hope to reach more con- 
gregations in this way, as distances will not be so 
great. Travel is difficult because “safe-conducts” are 
required even for short distances, and I fear few 
women will go through the formalities and expense 
necessary. We have so very much to be thankful 
for, however. The liberty and peace we enjoy are 
almost incredible, with the world conditions as they 
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are. Surely God must have some special purpose 
back of this. I pray that we may have wisdom to 
discern it and strength to do our part in fulfillment. 

Cambuquira, the new mission station where I am 
at work, is profiting by the 1937 Birthday Gift. 
With some help from it, we sent a young girl from 
our congregation to the José Manoel da Concei¢ao 
Training School. She is at home for the June holi- 
days, and is a real joy to her family and to the 
congregation. She would not have had this oppor- 
tunity except for the Birthday Gift. It multiplies 


ARMISTICE Day 1943 HAS BEEN DESIGNATED AS WorRLD 
Community Day, by the United Council of Church 
Women, and by the leaders of women’s denomina- 
tional organizations. Twenty-one different denomi- 
nations, 27 denominational bodies, and 8 inter- 
denominational bodies are codperating in sponsoring 
this observance. Our own Committee on Woman’s 
Work is listed as one of the codperating organiza- 
tions. In order that the day may be effectively 
observed, special program material has been prepared 
under the title, “The Price of an Enduring Peace,” 
including a very appropriate worship service, pre- 
pared by Dr. Margaret I. Applegarth, chairman of 
the World Day of Prayer Committee of the United 
Council. The use of that worship service alone would 
be worth careful planning by women in every com- 
munity throughout the United States. Helpful 
articles on “The Price of War and Peace,” “World 
Brotherhood,” “A Hand—A Heart—A Responsi- 
bility,” “Economic Interdependence,” and “World 
Order” are included in the pamphlet which can be 
secured from the United Council of Church 
Women, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, at 10¢ a copy. 

For over two years the Committee on Woman’s 
Work has been encouraging the study of peace, 
through local groups organized informally for this 
purpose, either within the church or interdenomi- 
nationally. To stimulate further such study, the 
Joint Committee on Adult Work has made available 
this year a study packet, CHRISTIANS AND WORLD 
ORDER, which can be secured from Department of 
Men’s Work, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia, or 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia, for the nominal price of 35¢. 
This special day, November 11, to be observed by 
church women throughout the entire country, is 
surely a time that should give impetus to a study 
group that will make use of the packet and perhaps 
of other current material on this subject. To quote 
irom the announcement by the United Council: “By 
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World Community Day—November 11, 1943 


marvelously. In my brief visit to the Campo Belo — 
School on my way to Patrocinio, I saw a girl who 
is being helped by the Fund, and in the Patrocinio 
Biblical Institute there is another from our mission, 
and doubtless many from the West Brazil Mission 
are being helped by it. 

The West Brazil Mission is rejoicing over the 
money for the dormitory of the Biblical Institute, 
and our Mission over the purchase of a dormitory 
for the Varginha School, after twenty-two years 
of rented houses. 





celebrating Armistice Day with a study of the way 


’ to attain a just and durable peace, millions of women 


in the many thousand communities of our land will 
be participating in the effort of the church to bring 
the influence of the Christian forces of the nation to 
bear upon the building of a world order based on 
Christian principles.” 

Observance of World Community Day is a part 
of the nation-wide emphasis to be given to World 
Order by Christian forces in the land, since Novem- 
ber 1-20 are days set aside for A Christian Mission 
on World Order, speakers being sent to a hundred 
cities throughout the United States—a flying squad- 
ron, sponsored by the national interdenominational 
agencies working for the establishment of a 
righteous, just and lasting peace. November 7 is 
designated as Christian World Order Sunday. All 
of these plans follow so aptly the observance of 
World Communion Sunday, October 3. Surely if 
there is ever a meeting of world Christian forces 
around the Lord’s table, there will be a power re- 
leased that will insure the establishment of world 
peace. 

Women of the churches are asked to meet in inter- 
denominational groups in their communities on 
November 11, following suggestions given in the 
program, “The Price of an Enduring Peace.” Special 
emphasis is being placed on the luncheon period. As 
a part of the plans for that day, groups are urged 
not to have a regular luncheon, but to ask each 
woman to bring some simple food, and during the 
lunch period to have presented the material included 
in the printed program, and prepared by Dr. Leslie 
B. Moss, general secretary of the Church Commis- 
sion for Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. 

Plans for a world broadcast are being made, when 
representative women from other nations will speak 
to the church women of America. It is suggested 
that opportunity be given to the women to vote on 
two questions relating to this whole problem of the 
new world order, by secret ballot, the vote to be 
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tabulated and results mailed to the Congressmen 
representing each community, 

Each local planning group should plan for a 
meeting to take care of employed women in the 


community, since there are so many more women 
at work today than ever before, and it is important 
to give them the opportunity to share in such a 
meeting. To meet this need, an evening meeting 
should be planned in addition to the longer one 
during the day. 

There are ten million Protestant church women 
in this country. A tremendous impact for righteous- 
ness can be made if that “army” so wills. “Perhaps 
church women have never before accepted a project 





which is so far-reaching in Christian unity as the 
one that will be observed on November 11. This 
day’s study must not be an end in itself—it must be 
only a beginning by which church women bring 
their influence to bear upon this problem of world 
order and peace. We must win the war, but the 
winning of a just and lasting peace is likewise a 
necessity for the United States and the world, if 
the tragedy of today is not to be repeated, and for 
this task the people of the churches have an in- 
escapable responsibility.” “For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now, .. . waiting” for the things which 
belong to our peace. “He is our peace.” 


November in the Woman's Auxiliary 


Nov ember—Thanksgiving! November embraces 
that period of time when in the hurry and chaos of 
life we pause to count our blessings and give thanks. 
At this Thanksgiving Season of 1943 let us, like the 
Psalmist of old, “enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving and into his courts with praise.” 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM— 
Topic: “7943 in the Light of 1643” 

(Our debt to the Westminster Assembly.) 

July 1, 1943, marked the 300th anniversary of 
the beginning of the meeting of the Westminster 
Assembly i in Westminster Abbey, London, England. 
The General Assembly asks that all organizations of 
our Church plan a program commemorating this 
anniversary. The Woman’s Auxiliary will have this 
program in November. It has been suggested that 
this program be a joint meeting with the men’s 
groups. If such a plan is followed the program chair- 
men of the two groups will want to get together 
and plan the program. 

If the joint meeting is not possible, then the auxili- 
ary will observe this anniversary at the regular 
inspirational meeting. 

The contributions which this historic meeting in 
Westminster Abbey made to our Presbyterian 
Church causes this Westminster Assembly to hold 
a peculiar interest for her people. It will be well to 
refresh our minds on the three creeds of our Church 
which came out of that meeting: the “Confession 
of Faith,” the “Shorter Catechism,” and the “Larger 
Catechism.” 

The program material includes a splendid article 
by Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Montgomery, Alabama. This ma- 
terial is sent to all who subscribe for the Auxiliary 
inspirational program material. It is available for 
others who wish it, at 1o¢ a copy. Order from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLES— 
Topic: “7943 in the Light of 1643” 
the Westminster Assembly) 


(Our debt to 


The program offered for the Business Woman's 
Circles for November is the same as the auxiliary 
inspirational. Since it has been suggested that this 
be a joint meeting with the men’s groups, the busi- 
ness women will naturally be included in such a 
meeting. If such a plan is not followed in your 
church, then the business women may plan to join 
the auxiliary for this particular program or present 
their own, as usual. 

The Bible study for November is Lesson VIII 
from “The ‘Go’ of the Gospel”—The Gospel Goes 
to Europe. 


GENERAL CIRCLES— 


Toric: “Creating Friendly Attitudes through the 
Home” 


One can scarcely remember when the home 
seemed more important than it does today. The 
responsibility of the home toward those w ithin and 
those without has always been a serious matter. 
Characters are molded through influences and 
examples. Opinions are often formulated and ideas 
and ideals planted that come forth in later years as 
definite expressions and actions. 

Surely today is the day to stop and carefully— 
yes, pray erfully—analyze the attitudes created 
through the home. 

The article in the October issue of the Pressy- 
TERIAN SuRVEY under this same title, by Mrs. Donald 
W. Richardson, will do much toward stimulating 
further thinking on this home responsibility. Every 
woman who presides over a home and who realizes 
the power of her influence will be interested in this 
timely subject. 

Leader’s Helps for the Topic Presentation will be 
found on page 29 of the “Circle Program Helps.” 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION. 


No communication is possible at the 
present time either by mail or telegraph 
‘ith our missionaries in Japan. 


Kobe Station, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
\cllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
byers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Kochi Station, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya Station, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 


Gifu Station, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu Station, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. 8. M. 
ardner, Miss Emma Eve 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame Station, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
wrell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Toyohashi Station, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima Station, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle 
aylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


On furlough. 

“Under special contract. 

{Teacher of missionary children. 
{Associate worker, 





Okasaki Station, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION. 


No communication is possible at the 
present time either by mail or telegraph 
with our missionaries in Korea. 


Chunju Station, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 

*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena 
*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Miss Emily 


Kunsan Station, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S. 


Kwangju Station, 1904. 

(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V N. 


Metzo Station, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 





*Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada 


Soonchun Station, 1913. 

(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 
*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise 
*Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Pyengyang Station (Union Work). 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Toluca Station, 1919. 
(Address, Pino Suarez 65, Toluca, 
Estado do Mexico.) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
*Rogers, Miss Carolyn 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia Station, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
flexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N.) 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Cinco de Mayo No. 6 





POSTAL RATES 


letters addressed to Africa, China, and England, require 5 cents for the 
ist ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 


ution of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are suject to the same postage 
tes and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


‘livery in the United States. 





*Shelby, Rev. J. O. 


| *Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Corregidora No. 3 


| tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


Corregidora No. 3 


Chilapa Station. 


(Address, Revolucion 26, Chilapa 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Taxco Station. 


(Address, Plazuela de Bernal, 
Top of Coca Cola Building, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico.) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938. 
(Address, Cuernavaca, Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Morelos No. 88 

Ross, Rev. W. A. 
Morelos No. 3 


Patzcuaro Station, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Ibarra No. 29 


Kingsville, Texas. 


Texas Mexican Industrial Institute. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 


Tasquillo Station, 1939. 
(Address, Tasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico. ) 
McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 


Uruapan Station. 
(Address, Aquiles, Serdan, No. 17 
Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico.) 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 


Mexico City. 
(Address, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico.) 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Coahuila 106-3 
**Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey 
Bolivar 742 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 


ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest 


Guide. 


ostal 








Joun R. CunnincHAM, President 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davipson, NortH CAROLINA 


The regular Academic Program and 
Basic R.O.T.C. will continue at David- 
son, with enrollment limited to three 
hundred. Freshmen classes begin during 
June, September and February. 


Early application is advised. 
a) 











Offers two years of undergraduate and two years 
of graduate work, leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Religious Education and Master of Religious 
Education, respectively. 
For further information write for catalog. 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
A PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 



























































Coéperation 


Our Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
Are Cooperating: 


—WITH OUR YOUNG PEOPLE in helping them 


1. To develop all of the powers of their being—physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual. 
To prepare them for the deepest and broadest service 
to their own generation. 


—WITH OUR COUNTRY in developing men and women who 


are needed 


1. To win the war. 
2. To establish a just and lasting and righteous peace in 
the world. 


—WITH OUR CHURCH in providing guidance and direc- 
tion to personal and social life based on the spiritual and 
eternal truths proclaimed by the Master Teacher of the 
world. 


The General Assembly urges synods, presbyteries, and all Presbyterians to cooperate 
with these essential institutions. 


The 1943 Assembly issued a clarion call to all “to increase the support of our col- 
leges and seminaries during these trying days” —by legacies, by liberal gifts, and by 
larger amounts in church budgets. 


We have thought and talked and conferred about the Christian College and the 
Theological Seminary, and the great need of their codperation with the Church and 
Democracy—but the call now comes with new insistence that we do something about 
them—in the name of Him “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” 


Your synod or group of synods needs your coOperation now. 


Presbyterian Church in the United Sictes 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 












































